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PROLEGOMENA 


Some linguistic scholars very often insisted me on 

bringing together all my linguistic papers which were 
published from time to time in “Indian Linguistics" and 
other linguistic journals, so that it would be of immense 
use to them. Indeed, all these linguistic papers are 
absolutely original, containing new thoughts and solu- 
tions based on my own researches. But as one of these 
viz. on Antonyms in Bengali was incorporated in my 
Bengali book on the Modern Principles and History of 
the Bengali language, it is found to have been lost sight 
of by scholars. Hence, it was deemed necessary to publish 
a book containing some of my Linguistic Research 
findings re-written and re-arranged in accordance with 
the subjects and it is hoped that serious students and 
research workers in Linguistics will be profited by this 
book. 
I must record here my warm appreciation ‘of the 
constant assistance I have received from Sri Kamal Paul, 
M.A., B. T.; a devoted student of mine. I must also thank 
Sri Rabindranath Das of Mudrakar Press for his sincere 
efforts to produce the book with the minimum time-lag 
because of the special typography needed for this book, 


Calcutta University Dwijendranath Basu 
15. 3. 76 


INTRODUCTION 


Introduction 


l. The bounding line of the subject “Linguistics” is 
never fixed for all time to come. Saussure particularly 
opined that a very important part of the scope of 
Linguistics is to define and delimit the subject from all 
points of view at different stages of its development. 
(W. Baskin’s translation, “Course in General Linguistics.” 
p. 6). 

2. The subject at first was known by the name of 
Philology, which however was not much different from 
the grammar of a language (such as Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit) Later, the comparative method gave the 
Subject a distinction when Sir William Jones proclaimed 
the relation of Sanskrit with the old European languages. 
But afterwards when the comparative method was 
combined with the historical one, the subject acquired 
an integrity. The name of the subject was, however, 
Comparative Philology and it went on flourishing with 
the zealous researches of the European scholars in the 
Various linguistic domains along with their Indian 
disciples such as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji and others, Historical reconstruction and 
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history of the different phases of the languages in Phono- 
logy, Morphology and Syntax went on till the first 
quarter of the present century when the Synchronic 
methodology without any comparative or historical bias 
became important. The linguistic studies in this method 
were known by the name of Descriptive Lingwistics, and 
gradually became very popular throughout the world 
especially in America and Europe. 

studies do not take account of the his 
with the related languages, they cann 
parative Philology. 


As these linguistic 
tory or comparison 
ot be called Com- 


But Comparative Philology or*the 
traditional Linguistic studies in the Diachronic method 


can be called a subdivision of Linguistics, although some 
exponents refuse to admit it as such. According to 
Some American scholars, Philology is the study of literary 
language only, while Linguistics is the scientific study 
of the phenomenon of langrage. But Com parative Philo- 
logy is not the Philology of a single language. It makes 


2 comparative study of some historically related languages 
with reference to the evoluti 


onary principles of the 
language in general and the various historical facts and 
findings of the Tespective languages in particular, 
the traditional linguistic 

is undoubtedly to be incl 
Linguistics, 

3. This diachronic stud 
languages which have no p 
records, with equal empha 
Comparative Morphology 


y isto be taken up in res 
aucity of materi; 


sis on Comparative Phonology, 
and Syntax. The Descriptive 
method with greater thoroughness and Precision may 
possibly amend or supplement the prior findi 

by the Historical method, 


pect of 
l in historica] 


Introductron 5 


necessary improvements upon the proved deficiencies 
of the older method. To cite, for instance? the fact that 
I have attempted a lexicological study of Indo-Aryan 
social group word “vrata” by taking in all the words 
actually occurring in all the texts of the Early Period 
( from Rgveda to the Sutras) with their semantic varia- 
tions, on the historical line. 


4. By the term “Indian Linguistic Research" J mean 
the study of the Indian languages with the typical Indian 
Scholarship. In my opinion, the essential Indian spirit 
Should be imbibed in our linguistic research and training 
which are meticulous analysis, objective criticism and 
dialectic reasoning. The wisdom of the ancient scholars 
of India must not be ignored, but should be consulted 
before a linguistic study is launched in the western 
methods. In some of my works I have tried to be as 
thorough as the Descriptivists but also have arranged 
the findings historically. * 


5. All the i1esearch findings that are presented here 
are distributed in five sections. 

In the first section, viz. “Phonetics” is described the 
Instrumental Phonetic experiment of locating the 
palatal region during the utterance of the ‘affricates’ in 
St. Coll. Bengali. The Direct Palatography improvised 
in the University of Edinburgh, Phonetics Department 
is the method pursued here. 

In the second section, the “Semantics and Lexicology” 
there are five discussions. The first is on the myth-making 


* This portion is taken from the paper “The Periphery of Indian Linguistics” 
published in “The Calcutta Review" in March, 1970. 
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function of the semantic change illustrated by four 
words of Rgveda undergoing change of meaning in 


the later period of the history developing at the same- ` 


time myths and altogether different conceptions. The 
second is a Lexicological study ofa Vedic word which 
was Jost in the later period, the concept of which is 
controversial. The third isan Anthropolinguistic study 
of ‘levirate? with reference to the occurrence of the 
word *devara" in the Vedic and later texts and the Folk 
Etymology arising from the contextual meaning of the 
word is linguistically refuted. "The further is the study 
of the four quarters in Sanskrit, English and Tamil 
pointing out to the historical position of people in the 
old period. The fifth is a detailed study of Bengali 
antonyms. 

In the third section, named *Grammatical Units" are 
given four discussions, all of the Bengali language. The 
first is a detailed study of the Verb-Compounds and 
Auxiliary Verb, the second is about the peculiar develop- 
ment of the Negative Auxiliary, the third is about the 
controversial origin of the Infinitives and the fourth is 
about the origin of the dubitative word hayto (perhaps). 

The fourth section is named “Linguistic field work” 
and embodies three discussions which are based on my 
own feld work on the spot with the Andamanese tribals 
while I visited with the teams of the Anthropological 
Survey of the Government of India, th 
Andamans in 1952 and 1953. 

The fifth section is 
study of kinship terms 


e Great and Little 


“Sociolinguistics” and includes the 
(i) of all the Indo- Ary 
in general and (ii) of the Bengali language 


with their origins and functional areas 
dialects discussed with sociological implicati 


an languages 
in particular 
in different 
ons, 


Section I 


PHONETICS : INSTRUMENTAL 


Experimental Phonetics on Bengali Affricates 


T 


1. Chatterji observes (8 225 seq. ODBL & 72 ff. IL, 
1960) how the Old Indo-Aryan palatal ‘stops’ were 
modified into ‘affricates’ by the begiuning of the Christian 
era. His conclusive opinion about it is : 

® the palatal affricate pronunciation of / ce, j/ had : 

gradually spread over all IA.; and under new condi- 

tions, the palatal affricates further were dentalised 
in some of the NIA dialects.—Assamese, East Bengali, 

Southern Oriya, Marathi and dialectal Gujarati.” ( § 182. 

ODBL ) 

Grierson also opined (391ff. JRAS, 1931) that the 
‘affricates’ in Mzagadhi, Ardhamügadh; and Sauraseni areas 
are palatal, while in Maharistri and South Saurasen; area 
the ‘affricates’ are dental. Thus while in the estimation 
of Grierson and Chatterji, the ‘affricates’ in Northern 
Oriya, Panjabi and Hindustani are palatal like those in 
Bengali of West Bengal, PIPA, 1949 describes Standard 
Bengali (=Caleutta Colloquial, 8 71. ODBL ) ‘affricates’ 
corresponding to the ‘sibilant’ which is between ‘alveolar’ 
and ‘palato-alveolar’ / of English Y but Panjabi & Hindustani 
'affricates! as varieties of the English ones and the 
fricative off-glides of the Oriya. (North ) ‘affricates’ as 
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‘alveolo-palatal! In this connection, mention may be 
made of the notes of "Kellogg (820, HG) and Bailey 
(Notes on Pronunciation, HG, ) that the Hindi affricates 
are “like English, but a little further forward” “almost 
like ty and dy”. And Allen ( $8 202 PAT) mentions “the 
affricates such as are general in modern Indian 
Pronunciation” as ‘pre-palatal’, 

2. Thus there are contradictory views regarding the 
place of articulation of affricates in Standard Bengali ; 


they may be palatal, or pre-palatal, or between alveolar 
and alveolo-palatal, or 


palato-alveolar or a variety of 
English affricates. An investigation has, therefore, 


been made with the Experimental Phonetics to locate 
the affricates of Standard Bengali, as Pronounced by the 
writer who is a native of Calcutta. Besides locating 
the stricture in the roof of the mouth caused by the 
occlusion of the tongue it has also to be seen if the 
‘fricative off-glide’ which finishes the ‘affricate’ js really 
‘homorganic’ as it is said necessarily to be ( § 592, OEP ^. 
There are a few more connected questions which are 
alongwith to be solved, viz. whether there 

difference in the places of articulations of the a. 
non-aspirate, voiced/voiceless, affricates,—of 
in the initial/final/medial ( single/double ) places 7 f 
affricates followed by different vowels. reg 


is any 
Spirate/ 
affricates 


II 


i 
help of an apparatus illustrated by Anthony a the 
Oct-Nov. 1959) and discussed by Abercrombie (i 

1957) &  Ladefoged (JSZD-Dec. 1957 y. 2 P. 


5 Ctua] 
* The writer is grateful for this help to Phonetics Department à 
Edinburgh University. d Of the 
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meaningful Bengali words have been suitably selected 


which are :, /cápl, |chapl; [jap], jhap|y—Ipacl, Jabchül, |bachal. 
Ibacchi|— |capl, Icupl; Ic&l, Ici], [sap!, and in the pronun- 
ciation of English words ‘chop’, ‘top’, ‘shop’ and ‘sob’ 
in the pronunciation of a British. ; 

4. These words have been pronounced and a palato- 
gram of each word has been obtained. From the 
palatograms of the British speaker, sketches have been 
reconstructed with a view to fit with the writer’s palato- 
gram for comparison. "Zoning the palate on the basis 
of the dentition plam, adding a median line and right 
and left lines parallel to the median”, (as said by Firth 
in BSOAS, 1948), we tabulate the wipe-offs in the 
respective blocks as detailed below : 

(a) Block I=Block formed by Front Incisor and 
Lateral Incisor. 

(b) Blocks M1, M2, Mà, M4, M5= Blocks formed 
by the Medial and Lateral lines between the lines joining 
On the two sides the junctures of Incisor-Canine, 
Canine 1st Molar, Ist Molar-2nd Molar, 2nd Molar-3rd 
Molar, 2rd Molar-4th Molar, respectively. 

(c) Blocks Ll, L2, L3, L4, L5- Blocks formed by 
the Lateral line and the teeth respectively beside M1, 
M2, M3, M4, M5. 
_ In a Table we have noted the extent of the ‘wipe off’ 
in each block of every palatogram. By a comparative 
study from this Table, we can have a fairly rough idea 
of the region of the stricture of the tongue in the palate 
at the first stage in the articulation of the ‘Affricates’ 
and the nature of the ‘fricative offglide’ with which 
the pronunciation finishes, (from the lateral ‘wipe offs’ 
With a comparison with that of the ‘fricatives’ ). We 
can also see if there is much variation in the pronun- 
Ciations of the cA ffricates’ with aspiration/no aspiration, 
with voice/no voice, in the initial, final and medial 
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‘alveolo-palatal! In this connection, mention may. be 
made of the notes of "Kellogg (8 20, HG) and Bailey 
( Notes on Pronunciatíon, HG,)that the Hind; affricates 
are "like English, but a little further forward" "almost 
like ty and dy". And Allen ( § 202 PAI ) mentions “the 
affricates such as are general in modern Indian 
pronunciation” as ‘pre-palatal’, 

2. Thus there are contra 
place of articulation of a 
they may be palatal, or p 
and alveolo-palatal, or 
English affricates. An 
been made with the Ex 
the affricates of Standar: 
writer who is a native 
the stricture in the roo 
occlusion of the tongue 
‘fricative off-glide' 
*homorganic 
There are a 


dictory views regarding the 
ffricates in Standard Bengali; 
re-palatal, or between alveolar 
palato-alveolar or a variety of 
investigation has, therefore, 
perimental Phonetics to locate 
d Bengali, as pronounced by the 
of Calcutta. Besides locating 
f ofthe mouth caused by the 
it has also to be seen if the 
which finishes the * 


as it is said necess; 
few 


» viz. whether there is any 
difference in the places 


of articulations of the aspirate/ 


voiced/voiceless, affricates,—of affricates 
in the initial/final/medial 


( Single/double laces of 
affricates followed by different vowels, ) places, 


II 


3. The method adopted for investigation ig 
*Word-palatography* in the ‘Direct Method’ with the 
help of an apparatus illustrated by Anthony STAR. 
Oct-Nov. 1959) and discussed by Abercrombie (zp. 
1957) &  Ladefoged ( JSHD-Dec, A > 


1957 y«. 
* The writer is grateful for this help to Phonetics De 
Edinburgh University. 3 Partment 


mainjy 


of the 


——— 
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meaningful Bengali words have been suitably selected 
which are :, cap], [chapl, lip], jh@ply—|pacls Jabcha), [bach]. 
Ibacchi]— | cüpl, Icupl, lc&&l, [ci], [sap!, and in the pronun- 
ciation of English words ‘chop’, ‘top’, ‘shop’ and ‘sob’ 
in the pronunciation of a British. - 

4. These words have been pronounced and a palato- 
gram of each word has been obtained. From the 
palatograms of the British speaker, sketches have been 
reconstructed with a view to fit with the writer’s palato- 
gram for comparison. “Zoning the palate on the basis 
of the dentition plan, adding a median line and tight 
and left lines parallel to the median”, (as said by Firth 
in BSOAS, 1948), we tabulate the wipe-offs in the 
respective blocks as detailed below : 

(a) Block T- Block formed by Front Incisor and 
Lateral Incisor. 

(b) Blocks Ml, M2, M3, M4, M5 Blocks formed 
by the Medial and Lateral lines between the lines joining 
on the two sides the junctures of Incisor-Canine, 
Canine 1st Molar, Ist Molar-2ud Molar, 2nd Molar-3rd 
Molar, 2rd Molar-4th Molar, respectively. 

(c) Blocks Ll, L2, 13, L4; L5- Blocks formed by 
the Lateral line and the teeth respectively beside Ml, 
M2, M3, M4, M5. 

In a Table we have noted the extent of the ‘wipe off’ 
in each block of every palatogram. By a comparative 
study from this Table, we can have a fairly rough idea 
of the region of the stricture of the tongue in the palate 
at the first stage in the articulation of the ‘Affricates’ 
and the nature of the ‘fricative off-glide’ with which 
the pronunciation finishes, (from the lateral ‘wipe offs’ 
with a comparison with that of the *fricatives! ) We 
can also see if there is much variation in the pronun- 


ciations of the *Affricates' with aspiration/no aspiration, 


with voiee/no voice, in the initial, final and medial 
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with the articulating organs for ‘occlusion’ in this pro- 
Uunciation of the Bengali ‘affricates’, 

(c) The fricative glide in the final and the medial 
( both single and double) seems to be more prominent 
than in the initial ‘affricate,’ 

(d) The places of articulation of the aspirate/non- 


aspirate, voiced/voiceless ‘affricates? appear to be more 
or less the same. 


(e) The ‘affricate’ appears to be influenced by the 
vowel following it. (The ‘wipe-off? spreads more to the 
back with the back vowels ), 

It has been felt that the tongue-tip remains behind 
the ‘Incisors’ and the blade of the tongue makes the 
semi-circular contact with the roof of the mouth, 

The table given above shows that the back limits 
of the ‘wipe-offs’ in the Pronunciation of the ‘affricates’ 
do not go very much in the middle beyond M2, 


and even 
in M2'it is very slight, generally i; that is to say, the 


“wipe-offs’ go slightly beyond the Alveolar region of the 
writer, as already marked at the end of para. 4, Hence, 
it can be concluded that the ‘affricates’ in Standard 
Bengali (in the Pronunciation of the writer, which is most 
probably not too different from the average Standard 
Bengali Pronunciation, as he is a native of Calcutta )— 
that is mainly ‘alveolar’, although some portion of the 
‘pre-palatal’ region is also touched, and in 
with the English 'affricates whi 
alveolar’ in the pronunciation of 
area of the ‘dental’ and ‘alveolar’ r 
off? unlike Bengali 
studied as Front? 


com parison 
ch are called ‘palato- 
Which a considerable 
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‘affricate’ not only of Bengali but also of other Indian 
languages. 
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Section II 


SEMANTICS & LEXICOLOGY 


Semantic Development of some Vedic Words - 


1. The word aditi occurs almost eighty times in the 
Rgveda. Etymologically it means ‘the state or condition 
in which there is no binding, ie. unbound or free’ (a+ 
diti ‘bondage’—cf. Gk. disis,—derived from V da ‘to bind’, 
—pres. dyati etc.,—aor. adisi,—pple- dita). 

Nowhere has the physical feature of Aditi been 
described, nor has the abstractness of the word been out 
ofsight, Monier Williams iu his Dictionary gives the 
abstract meanings, —*freedom, security, safety, boundless- 
ness, immensity and inexhaustible, abundance, unimpaired 
condition, perfection and creative power”, besides the 
adjectival meanings,—^boundless, unbroken, entire, 
unimpaired, happy". Roth suggests,—^"inviolability, 
imperishableness, eternity, the principle which sustained 
the Adityas or imperishable celestial light” and Max 
Miiller,—*visible infinites, visible by the naked eye, 
the endless expanse, beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, 
beyond the sky”. 

The original abstract sense gives way to the concrete. 
Breal in His “Semantics” (Tr. by Mrs. Henry Cust (1900), 
344 ff) has dealt with this phenomenon of semantic 
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change with the name, ‘concretion of meaning’ and has 
observed that this is a very frequent characteristic, The 
gods “hold the power of freedom”, “they live in freedom? 
and are, so to say, the “sons of freedom”. Hence they are 
called aditya-s, also aditeh putrüj, just as they are savasáh 
putrah, “the sons of strength” i.e. “the holders of strength”. 
Thus the abstractness of the word fades away, it becomes 
opaque. Instead of remaining the exponent of the quality 
or state, the word becomes the name of a goddess, and she 
is invoked to release her worshippers, "tied like a thief". 
In the Vedas, we find the existence of both the concrete 
as well as the abstract meanings of the word. Breal has 
shown how the two meanings, the original or abstract 
and the developed or concrete cau both remain atacertain 
stage of the semantic development. 

The mystical identification of Aditi with the mother of 
Daksa as well as with the daughter of the same, gives this 
goddess an anomalous position in the RV, The relevant 
portion of the yerse (RV. X 72.4) is ““gditer dakso' jayata 
daksadv aditi} pari”. he anomaly is settled if both Aditi 
and Daks: are taken as abstract words, 


According to 
Roth, Aditi is "eternity" and Daksa 


“the spiritual power, 
or the male energy”. 


This phenomenon of semantic change viz, concretion 
of abstract notions is tightly called by Breal, “a mine of 
surprise’, The history of religion etc, helps us to trace 
the wondrous result of Such a semantic change, In the 
later literature, Aditi has g 


been Purely concrete, —a goddess, 
the mother of the Adityas ( or the gods ) and the wife of 


Dyaus who is the divine father. The Semantic change of 
the word aditi has made an astonishing effect in the 
webhyo mata ‘madhumat Dinvate payah 
piyusam dyaur aditir adrivarhi, (RV. X. 63. 3) Dyaur aditi in 
this verse is “the boundless Sky". But, as Pointed out by 


Bergaigne in his “La Religion Vedique”, this expression 


following verse- < 


Date 1 eS. OH... don 


Acc. No 299 9....... 
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givesa clue to the ascribing of divine motherhood to 
Aditi making her the consort of Dyaus. As the ascription 
has been complete, Yaska in his “Naighantuka” and 
Süyana also in his explanation of a verse, identify Aditi 
with the mother Earth, apparently from the common 
compound Dyüvaprthiv; aud the invocation of Dyauspitar 
with Prithivimütar * 


2. Indra in the RV. has been called some fifteen 
times, Sacivat “possessed of might”, some eleven times, 
$acipati “lord of might”. Only once (vii. 67) the Asvins 
are invoked to strengthen their worshippers with ‘might’ 
(sacibhijM In one of the passages x. 124, Indra is invoked 
as sacipati sacinam “the mighty lord of might". As in the 
case of the proceeding example, the abstract sense of the 
Word iac; is concretised and $ae; becomes the name of a 
goddess, the wife of Indra in the later literature. Iu this 
case, concretion of meaning is helped by the prevalent 
use of the specialised sense of pa'i “the husband”. 


8. Indra’s name of Satakratu in the post-Vedic period 
accounts to his credit the performance of a hundred 
sacrifices, But in the pgvedic age, the general meaning of 
the word kratu according to Monier Williams, is—“plan, 
Purpose, will, inspiration, enlightenment"—etc. then 
"judgment, power or ability or action " and thence comes 
the sense of “the power of doing a very difficult work or 
Sacrifice" and lastly the sense of “sacrifice”. It is a case 
of radiation of meaning, by successive processes of 
the inclusion of a secondary meaning, and specialisation 
Of meaning. Kratunz in the line “yö jata zva pralhama 
manasyān dzvo devin kralunī paryabhusat" is explained by 


* In Kath Up. IL, 1, 7 aditi is called devatamayi and its etymology 
j ‘ ' as 
in the annotation is suggested to be derived from „Jad ‘to eat up 
she takes up the properties of the organs of the beings. 


hav AGM poor 


Library & 
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Sayana as "vrtravadhadi-laksa?'zna svakiyena karmana”. The 
corresponding Gk. word kratos means "strength? ( 
mental or physical) and Avestan xratu means 
strength". Hence, the meaning of "strength" is first of all 
delimited to the sense of "strength of performing a difficult 
work”; then “the difficult Work" is further specialised, 
and the meaning is, then changed into “the strength of 


performing a special kind of difficult work viz. sacrifice"— 
then only "sacrifice" * 


either 


Hence gatakratu originally may 
have meant ~“one ofa hundred power" that is to say, 
"equalling one hundred in power" 
Bengali expression—ekasi ekio. 
ofthe meaning of kratu and the po 
Samiasa, Indra is believed tobe t 
hundred sacrifices and also to 
by the merit of this great deed. The post-vedié stories of 
Indra's fear of losing his Indratya Whenever any one wants 
to perform a hundred Sacrifices have come down on 
account of this. For instance he has stolen the hundredth 
horses of Sagara and Dilipa (Ramayana) out of fear. 


somewhat similar to 
With the development 
pular expounding of the 
he only performer of a 
have obtained his Indratya 


4 The word soma is now known as synosyin of candra 
‘the moon’. Somavara is ‘Monday’ named after the moon, 
as ravivira ‘Sunday’ is named after the sun. 

In RV. VIII 48. 7 it is said by the invokers that they 
are going to share the juice extracted from Soma, 
Creeper. In RV. VIII 48. 
have drunk Soma ice, 
IX, again, Soma is inv 
Soma denoted in the 


, Le, the 
3 however, they say that they 
the Soma-juice. In RV. Mandala 
oked as a deity. ‘Thus the word 
RV. a particular creeper, its juice 


"The Sanskrit Language" (1955) (P. 41). notes. this 


nd adduces the: cause “simply to a misunderstading 
of the Vedic word". But at the same t 


change of meaning, but simply a failure t 
of the Vedic texts, which is, however, 


*Prof. T. Burrow in 


o understand properly the meaning 
Contradictory and misleading. 


only “mental . 


ime he remarks, Here there is no . 


as “bright and luminous ( IX. 66, 25, 1X, 


t 
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and its deified figure. But inthe later Vedic lore and 
Sanskrit texts, Soma is only the name of the moon. 
The above transferrence of meaning of soma, attracted 


.the notice of some Western scholars. Hillebrandt in his 


Vedische Mythologie suggested that the Soma creeper 


and juice was already transformed to the moon even in 


the Rigveda, But Keith in his ‘Religion and Philosophy 
of the Vedas’ and Macdonell in ‘Vedic Mythology’ were 
of the opinion that the said conversion took place later 
than the time of the RV—a slight trace of it was noti- 
ceable in AV and was clear in the Brahmagas. 

These Western scholars hold the view that as the 
moon undergoes wax and wane, so does the Soma creeper 
and hence the conversion took place. 

But such a view based on a very slender ground can 
not be satisfactory. 

For the change of meaning of words the psychological 
Process known “association of ideas” may be made 
responsible. the social psychology is variously affected 
at different periods of time when the occurrences of the 
word in different contexts and collocations leads to 
semantic variation like the refracted light of a diamond 
reflected on multifarious objects. 

Soma, the creeper and the juic 
referred to as “à child of heaven” ( 


e drink is sometimes 
IX, 38, 5) sometimes 
100, 8, IX, 108, 


12 etc.) dispelling darkness"; in IX, 4l, 5, it is said to 
fill the earth and heaven by the rays of the sun. The 
application of metaphors in these epithets is lost sight 
of in course of time and the foundation of unifying soma 
and the moon is established. Further in many verses of 
the RV soma is referred to asa “bright drop’—which lends 
its roundness to account for the union with the moon. 
The soma juice preserved in the cup has been described 
in VIII, 71.8 as the moon in the water. In X, 128.8, Soma 
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is called drapsa and is said to have moved to the sea 
looking with the eagle's eye in the sky, and in VII. 87.6 
drapsa is the name ascribed to the moon. Thus the 
foundation of union of soma with the moon has been laid 
in the Rgveda verses, 

In X. 85.19* the reference of the moon with the Soma 
creeper is important for the transference of meaning of 
Soma. 


The seed of conversion of Soma from a plant to the 
moon is thus strewn al] over the Rgveda. In the Atharva 


veda, it is found to have germinated, as in the Kausika 
version XIX, 6. 7. it is said, 


“May Soma free me, which god is called the moon”, 

In RV. X. 85.2 it is said that the Zdityas ate made 
powerfuland the earth has been great by Soma, and in the 
embrace of the stars remains Soma. The moon encircled 
by the stars and Soma described here seems to have no 
difference, and the germ of the mythology of the Moon- 
godis marriage with the stars is found to have been laid 

ere. 

Further in RV, the Soma juice has been described as 
“honey” and also as amrta. Thus, when Soma is converted 
to the moon or moon-god, the Soma juice which was the 
divine drink is converted to that amriq described in the 
legend of the churning of the Ocean, drinking which the 
gods have been immortal, This amrta of the gods has 
later been sud/ià and the moon god is sudhakara. 

In all these cases, We can see the semantic changes of 
words in the RV. have Woven around them fine, clever 


and interesting networks of stories fitting them with the 
newly developed meanings, 
* a 


navo navo bhavati jayam;; 
bhagam | devebhyo vi dadh 
dirgham üyuh |” 


The first three words were discussed in India. 
(3-4) 1955-56 and the last one in the 


no'hnüm ketur usasam ety agram 
aty Gyan pra candramuüs tirata 


n Linguistics, Vol XV, 
Bengali Journal Bhasi, 1972, 


Lexicological Study of a Vedic Word 


l. The scope .of Philology is sometimes described to 
be different from that of Linguistics,—the main point 
of difference being that it studies “the language and 
its literature and of all the civilisational phenomena of 
a people or of a group of peoples as given in the written 
records” ( Gray, p. 3) and in this respéct the most 
important branch of Philology would be a systematic 
study of the words wherein the civilisational pheno- 
mena of the members of a linguistic community are 
mainly manifested. Semantics, the branch of the study 
of the words, of both synchronic and diachronic 
types, is inadequate for it. The words already in use 
in the literary documents to express ideas belonging 
to a particular “concept sphere” ( *Sinnbezirk^ as named 
by Jost Trier who has introduced the Linguistic Field 
theory in Structural Semantics ) are to be studied in 
as much detail as possible. A word is generally not 
fixed for conveying one and the same meaning in all 
the different contexts amongst the linguistic community 
of a certain area, throughout the history of its develop 
ment, In different contexts, a word is often used to 
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denote varied shades of meaning, viz. etymological, 
conventional, figurative etc. The synonyms of the 
particular word are to be carefully distinguished with 
reference to their actual occurrences in the texts. It 
is also necessary to discriminate the homonyms with 
special care. The attitude of the linguistic community 
with respect to polysemy for a certain sense-group or 
concept-sphere, the changing pattern of synonym and 
the neologistic spirit and its clash with conventionalism 
and some other tendencies like making of myths and 
legends etc. can also be studied by this sort of philo- 
logicalstudy of words which as a new discipline may 
be termed *Lexicology”. 


2. If there was a lexicon or lexicons where different 
instances of every word in different contexts from all the 
texts of the successive periods having different 
of meaning were noted, the |e 
be easier. Although there are 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit s 
Bohtlingk, Monier Williams etc. we find that all the 
different shades of Meanings of the words in different 
texts are not distinguished in any of them and some of 
them and some of the meanings are controveisial and 
not universally acceptable. Regarding the meanings of 
words in the Vedas there are generally wide differences 
of interpretations between the Indian commentators 
and the European scholars, ‘The former have predi- 
lections for religious interpretations in almost all cases 
and for fanciful derivations, which are mostly rejected 
by European scholars on the basis of Comparative 
Philology. But Comparative Philology is generally 
helpless to determine the meanings of the cognates in 
allied languages which are sometimes vatying, The 
speculation of the European scholars to establish an 
equation of the early Indian society with the social 


shades 
xicological study would 
very good lexicons in 
uch as that of Roth and 
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structures of the Ancient Greeks, Romans and Teutons 
on the a priori assumption of a primitive society in Vedic 
India is not very satisfactory. But their interpreta- 
tions of the social aspect in the religious concepts, the 
making of myths etc, the hero-worship leading to 
deification appear to be very sound in many places. But 
again their materialistic miuds often ignore the symbo- 
lical or figurative meanings of words, the subtle poetic 
touches that abound in the early Indian texts and they 
often mistake the old Vedic words ( e. g. grama translated 
by “village” ) by attributing the post-Vedic meaning that 
is current in Classical Sanskrit. 


II 


8. In RV the use of Vrata is found in eight instances : 
vratam vratam twice in the older texts, in III, 26, 6, and V, 
58, 11, vratasahah once, in VJ, 75, 9 ; vrétah in IX, 14, 2 
and wzfasah, in 1,108,8; in X, 34,8, X, 34, 12 and 
X, 57, 5 vratah, vratasya and vratam respectively. 

vratam-vratam is evidently adverbial and is followed by a 
similar compound word ganim-ganam in both the instances. 
In V, 53, 11 (!) there is besides another similar compound 
word gardham-jardham. In III, 26, 6 (°) there is no éardham 
Sardham but the expression vratanrvratam ganam-gayam 
Suiastibhi is common. According to some European 
Scholars like Griffith and Geldner, vratas and ganas in both 
the instances denote the bands of the invokers. Oldenberg 
again thinks that the vrafas and ganas are of the Maruts, 
as Max Miller also suggests in his translation of V, 53, 


ll. Sayana, however, seems to understand that the vratas 


(1) sardham-Sardham va esam  vrtamvrütam — gandnrganan 
susastibhih| 

(°) wrátam-vrütam | ganámcganam sus 
marütam ója 3mahe]] 


astibhir agnir bhámam 
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andthe ganas in III, 26, 6 are of the sujastis made by the 
invokers and that gardhas in V, 53, 11 denote the hosts of 
the Maruts, as va egzm following śárdham fardham is 
connected with it. In the latter instance vata with gana 
and Sardha may refer to the hosts of the Maruts. But in 
the former Marut’s power is not the only object of prayer 
but also Agni’s lustre. In view of this difference of views 
it is very difficult to say what is actually denoted by wrata 
and gana, but it can be said that the word vrata like gara 
indicates a group of people. In V, 53, 11, Sáyaza suggests 
that gana is the group of seven but vrata is avivaksitagana, 
where the group is not definite. In III, 26, 6 vraiám 
wratam is pratisamzham and ganam-ganam is mahati samahe. 
vratasahàj, in V1,75, 9 (3; qualifies pitara}, which *üyama 
explains as rathasya palayitarah, the verse being rathagopa- 
stuti. Accordiug to some European scholars pitara} denotes 
“the fathers, the manes", In any case vratasühàj denoting 


"the conquerors, or the dominators of the vratas", vrata 
stands for *the human group", may it be military or non- 
military. 

In I, 163, 8 (+) vratásah may h 
the verse actually describes a procession of victory as 
Gelduer opines, or the bosts of non-martial people accom- 
panying the bridegroom, if it is a marriage-procession, as 
Griffith Suggests. Sayama's meaning of wratdsah as the 
“multitude of other horses” is also tenable, it? which case 
the word denotes ‘multitude in general” without any 
specification of the group, human or divine, (Uvaia and 
Mahidhara's interpretations of vratasah as paiusamehah and 


ave a military sense if 


(3) svadusansdda}, pitéro vayodháh krechresritah, Saktivanto 
. gabhyrah|citrdsena  tsuvala ámrdhraj, 


Satóvira — urávo 
vratasahá) | 


(4) ánu tvà rátho ánu máryo árvann anu gavó'nu bhagah kaninaim| 
anu vratasas tava sakhyám iyur anu devé mamire viryan te | 
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manusyasamghah respectively and Venkatamadhava’s 
avsaraksinah seem to be less suitable. ) s 

" In X, 57, 5 (5) vratam, qualified by jzvam, seems to stand 
in verbal association with daivyah jana} in the preceding 
line. The latter, meaning “the heavenly folk" stands 
seemingly in contrast with the host of living animals in 
the world suggested by jam vratam. Such a play of 
words is very often seen in RV. Vrata is thus a word of 
multitude like jana, but it may have a wider significance 
to take all the living animals in its fold. i 

In X,34,12(9)and X, 34, 8 (7) there are uses of the 
word vrata denoting the host of dice. This is thus a 
figurative application meaning the group of non-human 
objects like the dice. Vratasya in X, 84, 12 again connected 
with raja as verbally associating with  semamr mahato 
Sa51sya probably with a con'rasting idea and we find that 
the leader of the gaya is senanir and of the vrata is rüjc« 
Vrüta has thus necessarily no military siguificance as raja 
way be “the lord” (iszara). 

4. Besides the conventional sense 
mostly used in the case of the Maruts’ troops and also in 
the general sense and the figurative employment of the 
Word to take the multitude of dice, vraia appears to be 


Once used in a derivational sense. Palica vratah in X, 14, 
the five priests or men 


2 (8) seems to denote pañca vratinah, 


TERE ES 7 
(5) púnar nah pitaro mano didatu dáivyo janah|jivam vratam 


sacemani] t 
M ME 
(8) yó vah senanir maható gamásya raja vrátasya prathamó 


babhüva|tásmai krnomi na dhánà ruņadhmi düsaham prácis 
tad rtám vadamil| 
(7) tripameasah krilati vrata esan 
ugrdsya cin manydve na naman 
krnoti[] 
(*) gird yádi sabamdha 
dharnasim|| 


of “the multitude” 


devá wa savita satyadharma] 
te raja cid ebhyo nima it 


vch pamea vrata apasyivah [pariskravamti 
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avowed for a religious practice. (It may be the four 
priests with the sacrificer.) The word is therefore either 
employed by the composer in the derivational ‘sense or a 
homonym in currency at the time, 


III 


5. Inthe Vajurveda and the later texts, the occurrence 
of the word vrata is found mostly in the RV lines repeated 
or quoted. For instance, RV X, 87, 5 is repeated in 
YV.—VS (Madhyandina) III, 55. TS I, 8, 5, 3. MS I, 
10.3. KS IX,6. KapS VIII, 9. and in AV.— Pai II, 10, 
4; RV I, 163; 8, repeated in VS (M) X XIX 19. TS IV, 
6,7,3. KS XLVLS.; RV VI, 75, 9 repeated in VS(M) 
XXIX,46. TS IV, 6,6, 3. MSIIL16,8. KS XLVI, 
l:etc. In the Satarudriya hymn of the YV.—vs (Mi 
XVI 25, TS IV, 5, 4, 1; MSIL, 19,4; KS XYI, 13 
KapS XXVII, 3: 

namo ganebhyo ganapatibhyasca vo namo 

namo vratebhyo vratapatibhyasca vo namo... ... 
we find gana and gamapati used Parallelly with yrzta and 
vrütapati, and it is commented Upon: vrata nünajatiy iná i 
samghas tebhyo namah|vratapalaka vratapatayas Boy ns e 

The use of gaya and vrata here as synonymous ad ee 
similar to that of RV III, 26,6; V, 53, 11 ea us T 
6. In AV (Sau) II, 9, 20— | 12. 
toad udagad aydin jivánam vratam ápyagatl&pg—, — ; 
pra mri im bhagavattamah|| a new use d Pu a 
Whitney unnecessarily translates the worg by S found. 

Bloomfield’s “the community of the living» Seen; € troop"; 
The difference of this expression with jiva,, vw better. 
X, 57, 5 is noticeable. In the latter, the us m in RV 
probably as a substantivizing collective w actions 
(e. g. daivyo janah is “those pese diving ike uem 
expression might have denoted “those Who st es the 
Wing”, 
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But in the AV instance the collective or group sense 
only prevails. 

7 In SatBr. (Madh.) II, 6,39 and (Kaz) I, 6, 1, 26 jivam 
paian sacemahi (RV X, 57,5) is qurted. In TaiBr. I, 7, 
4, 8 in the occurrence of vrāta is significant : *rajyamevüsmin 
pratidadhati sucer mitrasya vratya abhumetyaha|sucim evainam 
vratyam karoti) sarve viata varunasyabhivann ityaha|sarva- 


” 


vratam evainam karoti] 


8. In TandyaBr. there are a few instances of the use 
of vrata. In VI, 9, 24 *davidyutasya ruceti prataya pratipadam 
kuryat” and vrata here is justified by Sayara thus : bahusabdo 
yajamana-bahutvamatram apeksate — vrütaéabdastu paraspara- 
Sakhibhiitayajamana samudayam ato na punaruktih ” 

In VI, 9, 28, *chandamsiva khalu vai vratopadesapratipad 
bhavati? yrata is used to signify the entire metre. In 
VI, 9, 26 vrddha va eta indriyena vviryena yadvrata indriyam 
ryena samardhayati,” vrata 


vviryam chandamsindriyenaivainay? 
e sense of the company of 


stems to have been used in th 
Sacrificers. 

In XVII. 1, 5, “adhahindragirvana” iti visamam chando 
Visama iva vai vratah sarvan evaitan saman karoti, vrata is 
explained by the commentator as vrütyasamudüya and 
Yratya as vividhanaca ayukta. In XVII, 1, latho khalvahuh 
"adarsi gatuvittama” ityeva satobrhatisu karyam visama iva yai 
vrātah Sarvanevainan satobrhatah karoti also vrata is explained 
as vratyasamudaya. The connection of the word with watya 
seems to be forced and fanciful. But its meaning of ^the 


group" is clear. 


IV 


The neuclear meaning of vrata in RV appears to be 
“the multitude” or “the band". In different contexts the 
of gods, of horses (f?) and of dice (in figura- 


band is of men, 
It is used as a synonym of gana in RV 


tive application). 


- x 
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and in the Satarudriya litany of YV. The essential 
meaning of gana in RV appears to be “the retinue” or 
*the band of followers". Gana refers to the Maruts, the 
band of followers of Indra, it also refers to the Aùgirases 
who are the followers of Brhaspati, it also refers to the 
band of worshippers, i.e. the followers of Agni, etc. Gana 
gradully cast off the sense-element of “followers” and 
becomes restricted in use to refer to the gods who are 
known in bands such as the Maruts who are in seven 
groups of seven, the Rudras who are thirty three, the 
Adityas, the Vasus. Besides referring to the banded 
gods, gana is also used to denote the set collection of 
mantias, the semantic change being from “the band of 
followers" to “the band” “the banded onés”. Gang and vita 
occurring together in RV., the former may b. d to *the 
followers” and vrata may be the group of people collected 
all around for a common purpose. ‘There is another word, 
Srama, in RV, which in a few instances appear to be 
synonymous with vata, denoting “the group of men united 
by settling together in a place", The word is probably 
derived from I. A. gr « IE. ger (to assemble) (cf. Gk. agora, 
L. grix, gregis.) The semantic change of grüma however 
to "settlement" occurs even in the other instances of RV: 
The word vrata on the other hand might have been derived 
from IA w<IE ñer (to enfold) (cf z-wrto cover) Roth 
gives a similar derivation of wa, which occurs six times 
in RV, from var (i.e. vr) having the sense of * the accom- 
panying ones”, “the united ones”. This word wa is con- 
sidered by Sayana and Grassmann to be attenuated from 
vrata, But according to Bergaigne (in Qarante Hymnes du 
RV) the word denotes “females as lure". Pischel in 
Vedische Studien II and Geldner in his translations have 
also suggested similar meanings. In view of these views, 
which cannot be ignored, we cannot consider v; to be 
the attenuated form of and having the same meaning of 


i * 
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Vrüta at the period of RV. seems to have generally the 
sense of "a body of men joining together fora certain 
common purpose", But as pañca vrita in RV. might have 
been used in confusion with pajica vratinah, later when the 
word was obsolete it was confused with vrátya, as we 
find Patazjali commenting on Pan. V, 2, 21 *nanajatiya 
aniyata-vrttaya utsedhajivinah viatah”. Vrata appears to be 
obsolescent beyond the RV period. Whenever there is 
any new use of the word in the later texts, generally the 
sense of “a collection" or "a band” is attributed, Of the 
Words belonging to the sense group of the social group, 
Vrata is lost in oblivion and in place of this word meaning 
“company” or “band”, gana, samūha etc. have gradually 
come into use.* 


SoA Philological study of Vedic Vrata" published in Bulletin of the 
Philological Society of Calcutta, Vol, V, 1965 revised. 


Anthropolinguistic study of Levirate 


l. Devara ( also Dew )is an Indo-Aryan word occur- 
ring as early as in the RV, the oldest lore of India, The 
meaning of the word was ‘the brother of the husband’ 
whether older or younger, In modern ‘days the word 
denotes the younger brother of the husband, 

It is curious to note th 
Cultural Anthropology fond 
word is derived from earlier dvi-vard in the sense of ‘the 
second husband? ( dvitiya vara ). They mean to say that 
devara is the prospective second husband of a woman after 
the death of the husband, as the levirate system was 
prevalent in ancient India, This is, however, a popular 
Etymology of the learned group. 


It is worthwhile to make a semantic examination of 
the word in the backgr 


ound of the Social history of 
India. 


at some of the scholars of 
ly nurse a notion that the 


Levirate is the name of a social custom “of the widow’s 
remarriage to the younger brother" ( Lowie ) The word 
derived from L. levir which meant ‘the husband's brother’ 
corresponding to Sk. devar. Cogtiate words are also found 
in other languages of the IE family, all in the same sense, 
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eg Greek dazr, OE taeor, Ch. Slav. deveri, Serbo-Croatian 
devr, Russ. dever. 'The origin of these words may be 
traced to the word *daiter in the Primitive IE speech. 
The change of initial d to 7 in Latin may be due to the 
Influence of the word levis ‘light (in weight) : Sk. Jaghuh. 
2. "The word devara (or devr) is found in the RV. in the 
following passages : 
(1) ághoracaksur ápatighny edhi 
sivá pašúbhyaħ sumdnah suvárcāh | 
virasür devrkamasyona 
Sim no bhava dvipide Sim catuspade| | 
(X,85.44) 
? ‘With eyes not terrible (in anger), not a slayer of 
(ise., hostile to) the husband, be thou (here), propitious to 
the cattle, well-minded (amiable) and glorious, bearing 
sons (heroes or male children), loving brothers-in-law, be 
a bringer of prosperity to the bipeds and the quadrupeds’. 
[Some scholars read devakamü ‘loving (ot, devoted to) god’ 
7h preference to the word devrkama] 
(2) samrajiti śváśura bhava 
samrajni ávasrvám bhava | 
ndnandari samrajni bhava 


samrá]ni idhi devtsu | | 
(X. 85. 46) 


‘Be thou queen to the father-in-law, to the mother-in-law, 
to the sister-in law and over the brothers of the husband’. 
(3) ko vam Sayutra vidhaveva devjram 
maryan nd yosá krnute sadhistha a |] 
(X. 40. 2) 
‘Who brings you (O Asvins !) into his presence at the 
Same place (of sacrifice), as a widow (brings) her husband’s 
brother on her couch in the same manner asa woman 
brings her man (on ber couch)" 
Of these passages; the last one clearly indicates that 
the husbaud's brother would be the mate of a widow. 
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The Vedic hyms largely expose the people's hankering 
for the male children (vira) and naturally they did not 
afford to spare any female member in order to produce 
children even if she lost her huaband. The widow- 
marriage is sanctioned in RV. 
hymn it is quite clear : 
ima narir avidhavah supátnir 
áñjanena sarpisi sim visantu | 
anaárávo! namivah surátna 
Grokantu jánayo yonim ágre || 
(X. 18. 7) 


In two verses of a funeral 


úd irsva nüryabhi jivalokim 
gatásum etam úpa śeşam ehi | 
hastagrabhasya didhisos tavedim 
pátyur jonitvam abhi sim babhütha] 
(X. 18. 8) 

*Let these women who are not widows who have good 
husbands, enter (anointed) with unguent and butter, Let 
women without tears, without sorrow and decorated with 
jewels, first proceed to the house." 

"Rise, woman, (and go) to the world of living beings: 
Come, this man near whom thou sleepest is lifeless: thou 
hast enjoyed this state of being the wife of thy husband 
the suitor who took thee by the hand.” (Wilson). 

3. In AV. XVIII, 3, 1-2 we find it much more clearly 
stated : 

"This woman, choosing her husband's world, lies 
down (ni-pad) by thee that art departed, O Mortal, conti- 
nuing to keep [her] ancient duty (dharma); to her assign 
thou her progeny and property." 

*Go up, O woman, to the world of the living thou liest 
by (upa-si) this one who is deceased : Come | to him who 
grasps thy hand, thy second spouse (didhisu) thou hast now 
entered into the relation of wife to husband’. (Whitney). 


Aívalayana Grhya Sutra expounds it by saying that 
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the man who grasps the hand of the widow'is “her hus- 
band's brother, a representative of the husband, a pupil 
[of her husband] or an aged servant.” (IV. 2. 18). 

Under the RV. verse X. 18. 8, Wilson notes that this 
Verse is to be uttered by the husband's brother or anyone 
of those mentioned in AGS. (IV. 2). 

It was thus the practice in the Vedic days that when 
one’s husband was dead, the widow had to lie down: on 
the funeral pyre by the side of the deceased husband and 
then praying to the dead soul to assigu her progeny and 
Property, the brother of the dead or any other represen- 
tative of the dead would take her hand and help her 
alight from the pyre and become her second husband. 

4. In the Vedic age, therefore, the levirate system was 
current. In the epic age also it was permitted. 

In the Ramayana it is stated when Laksmana refused 
to go to help Rama as the feigned cries of Márica were 
heard, Sita accused Laksmaza that he must have designed 
to appropriate her by getting rid of Rama or might have 
colluded with Bharata : 

sudrstas tvam vane ramam ekameko'nu gacchasi 
mama hetoh praticchanna] prayukto bharatena val] 
IR. III. 45. 24) 
Even it appears that when the husband was alive, 
Woman could marry the husband's brother with the per- 
mission of the husband, because Rama says to Sita: 


Laksmane vatha bharate kuru buddhiji yathcsukham 
(R. VI. 115. 22) 


agi marrying the elder 
dodari after they were 


a 


Farther, Sugriva and  Bibhis 
daughter-in-law, Tārā and Man 
Widowed, may be referred to. 

5. These are not the cases of miyosa (the custom of 
begetting a child of a childless woman by one other than 
the husband) which was sanctioned, by the Dharma- 
Sastras, with severe restrictions although the levirate 
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system was looked down upon (by calling it pasu-dharma). 
Transgression of the limitation imposed in the regulations 
of Niyoga (cf. Manu, 9. £9 60) was declared violation of 
Dharma or a sin and meted with punishment as far as it 
was practicable. 


6. The Vedic levirate matriage corresponded to the 

ancient Hebrew practice and this might have been due to 
their long association with such people in Middle Asia, 
prior to their immigration into India. “In ancient 
Hebrew usage when a man died without sons, his brothet 
was required to marry the widow and get a son by her, 
who was counted the son of the dead mau and so carried 
on the line. An analogous custotti existed in the Vedic 
times... (Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 13, Wester- 
marck— History of Human Marriage, Vol. Il], A, B. Keitli— 
Cambridge History of India, Vol.T, p. 89, F. M iller-Iyer— 
The Evolution of Modern Marriage, pp. 43-5). In any case 
it was not resulted after they had come to India amd had 
contact with the Primitive Dravidians. 'The Dravidians 
practice sororate in South India which according to 
Morgan, is a relic of the group-marriage system which is 
evident from some kinship terms [Kanatese—doddammii 
and cikkamma, Treluagu—pettzlli and pintalli, Tamil— 
periya-taye and Seria-taye, lit. big mother and small mothers 
used for the elder and younger sisters of the mother and 
also for the wives of the elder and younger btothers of 
the father respectively. Similarly, for the elder and 
younger brothers of the father and the husbands of the 
elder and younger sisters of the mother, Kanarese— 
doddappa aud cikkappa, Telugu — petizndr; and pinatandri, 
'Tamil—periyatagappan and Seriyatagappan, lit. mg. big 
father and small father]. (Ghurye). Sir James Frazer's 
interpretation that the levirate too is an extension of 
the group-marriage is not accepted by many scholars. 
(Lowie, p. 31), 
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.^ In the Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Monier- 
Williams notes the meaning of devr ‘brother of the 
husband’ in RV., and ‘husband of the woman previously 
married' in AV. (in following Wilson). The meaning in 
this éasé underwent “expansion”. The older sense of the 
RV., however, was the general one and remained in tact 
Sven to the epic days, viz. the brother of the husband, 
either elder or younger, as evident in Kauíalys devaraste’sti 
So'dya tvünuparveksyati (MBh. X. 106.2), Under different 
Social conditions there was *widening" and *narrowing" of 
phe meaning of the word in different places. A peculiar 

transference” of meaning of the word devara has taken 
Place in Bhagavata Purina (IV. 26. 26): 

"ka devaram vasagatam kusumastravega visrastapaumsna- 
muíati na bhajeta krtye]|" 

'..Wwho is the woman that having a desire (for the 
lover) does not accept him ii the action to be done, him 
Who glves pleasure, who has come under $her control, 
Whose patience has been sbattered by the infatuation of 
love’, 

" Here the meaning of devara is *husband' undergoing 
transference” from the sense of ‘lover’ by the successive 
Processes of “widening” and “narrowing” of meaning, 
At this time there was much advancement in etymo- 
logical enterprise, and the etymology sought for in 
this case gave the literary meaning, fone who gives (rati) 
Pleasure (devanam). This transferred meaning, however, 
Was not followed in general ; rather the original sense was 
“narrowed” to a certain degree meaning ‘the younger 
brother of the husband only’. Along with it, the etymo- 
logical root traced was „div, mg. ‘to play’. It seemed 
Curious to Max Miller, who tried to give etymology of all 
Telation-words, that devar mg. a play-follow (derived from _ 
Jdiv) means the brother-of the husband. “He might have 
lost sight of the fact that this etymology was sought for 
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later and the root div ‘to play’ was considered suitable 
because the husband’s younger brother being very near 
in age to the young wife is her playmate and constant 
companion in the new enviroment of her husband’s 
house. 

8. The etymology dvi-vara could forthwith be dis- 
missed as a false one on the ground of first, the utter 
absence of the word dvi-vara in any form in OIA or its 
cognate languages and Secondly, the immutability of the 
word dvi to de (the u element either vocalic or semi-vocalic 
is not altogether lost in most of these languages).* 
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Words for the Four Directions 


Each of the words denoting the four “quarters of the 
sky” or “direction” (dif) in. Sanskrit has at least anothet 
Set of meanings, Thus, purva, puras OY prüfle means ‘the 
east’ as well as ‘the front? and ‘before’, patcima and pratyañe 
=the west’ as well as ‘the back! and ‘behind’, uttara and 
udafic ‘the north’ as well as ‘the higher place’. dakgina ‘the 
South’ as well as the ‘right’ and ‘dexterous’. 

The cognate words in the Iranian and other IE 
Innguages, however, have mot the sense of direction. 
Thus OIA pürva has the OP aud Av. cognates paruva and 
Paurya respectively ; the Greek cognate may be proios. 
But all those words have the sense of ‘before’ or ‘prior’ 
Only, both in the temporal and in the locational sense. 

The word prac in Vedic has obtained a developed 
Meaning ( praficam kr—'to advance’ > ‘stretch out’ > ‘to 
Provide’ > ‘to be willing’). The word pracya is first found 
in ditareya Brahmana in the sense of ‘the easterner'. 

The word pascima is an adjective formed from pasca 
Which is found in the Veda in the sense of ‘after’, 
‘behind’, ‘at the back’ and ‘westward’ Pasca has the 
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cognate pasca in AV, pasa in OP, postin Latin and opisso 
in Greek etc, all meaning ‘afterwards’, The word 
Pratyaic meant ‘turned towards’, ‘directed towards’, 
‘coming from behind’, ‘turning the back upon or taking 
the opposite direction’, ‘subsequent’ or ‘following’. 

The word uttara is the comparative of ud, implying 
superiority of place, station or power and uttara is opposed 
to adhara, 'The word ud means ‘up’ and thence ‘to come 
Up out of? (e.g, ud utsasn Satadharam), Uttara in Vedic also 
meant ‘the north’, uttarasad meaning ‘seated northward 
or on the left’; the word ud;c; also meant ‘the northern 
country’. 

The word daksina in Vedic is used for ‘on the right 
‘hand’, or ‘southern’, It is a derivative of daks ‘to be 
competent’ ete, In Vedic the word for ‘south’ is often 
not daksima but adhara the opposite of uttara and in Vedic 
daksinatat-kapardàj vasi sthas (vii 33.1) daksina means ‘right 
hand side’. The word daksinapatha is first found in 
Baudhayana Grhysutra to mean the southern country but 
not the Deccan. The cognates of daksina in Av. is dasinac 
in Lith. desinas, in Goth. taihswa, in Welsh deheu<deksovo, 
in Albanian djathte in the sense of right’, In Gk, the 
cognate deksios, deksiteros means ‘right (hand) and 
‘lucky’; Latin dexter, dextrum ; dextrum means ‘right? and 
‘dexterous’. 

Thus, the Aryans in India are found to have named 
the directions while they were advancing from the west to 
the east, keeping the high Himalayan range at the left 
and the south on the right. 

The respective synonyms for the four directions in 
English and some other languages may be noted in this 
connection. Eng. ‘east? tefers to ‘the quarter of the 
sunrise’, not ‘the quarter in front’? as in Sanskrit, It 
comes from ME. est<Ag, east <*aus-to ; *aus giving the 
Latin form aurora, Gk. eos, eoso, auos, Sanskrit usas, With 
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‘east? can be compared not only the words of all other 
languages of the Germanic group, but also est (Italian 
ES French) este (Spanish and Portuguese ) of the 
omance group. 
i p in English is ‘west’, in Old Frisian west’, Old 
m pu westan’, Icelandic and ON vestr, French 
; Spanish and Portuguese oeste, Italian ouest and 
pu the other hand Lat. uesper and Greek hespera. The 
original IE base might be *wes (+ tr|pr)- 
Uttara in English is ‘north’ which has a doubtful 
origin. Itis connected with ON northr on the one hand 
and Oscan-Umbrian nertru meaning 'from the left' and 
Gk. nerteros ‘nether’ on the other. 

Daksina in English is ‘south’ which also has a contro- 
versial origin. The Germanic base is *sunth which might 
be connected with “sun” as observed by Skeat. Brugmann 
however suggests a connection of the latter portion of 
*sunth to Gk. notos meaning 'the south wind’, which 
however seems to be far fetched. ‘The loss ofn before th 
is very regular in AS. It is thus the direction of the more 
sunny places. 

From the other words in other languages also, we may 
find that the names of directions came to them from 
some conceptions quite different from that of the Aryans 
in India who had the east in front of them, the west at 
their back, the south on the right side and the north 
on the left. 

. In Tamil among the 
the east? is kile which besi 
below, beneath’. ‘The W 


Dravidian languages: similarly 
des have the sense of *under, 
est? is mer which besides has 


the sense of ‘over, above; upon, ‘The south’ is ten which 
besides has the sense of 'beauty, harmony in music, 
blackness and coconut tree’. The north is vata which 
has also the sense of ‘Sanskrit book, Sanskrit language 
and the Sanskrit pandits’. Thus the Tamil language 
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hadat its beginning, if we can conclude like this, the 
conception of its world bound on the north by the Aryan 
country of Sanskrit pandits who spoke Sanskrit, on the 
east by the sea which is low, on the south by the black 
beautiful coconut forests, and on the west by the high 
hills and mountains. 


The Antonyms in Bengali 


l|. The Classification : 

‘Antonym’ is the technical name of tbe semantic 
opposites generally in lexis in a language. The antonyims 
in Bengali include words which are mutually opponent, 
which are again, in the positive and negative forms, also 
in active-passive categories, in relative levels, Or in 
gender distinction. 

So far as the semantic structure of the antonyms are 
concerned, they may at first be dichotomised into 
‘Segmental’ and ‘Sectoral’. The segmental antonyms 
are so named, because the purports with which the 
antonymous pairs of words are itemised are comple- 
mentary to each other representing the two segments 
of a circle divided by à straight line. There is no scope 
of any other idea intermediate between the two. These 
segmental antonyms can also he called *complenyns' 
because one of the pair of antonyms completely denies 
the other. For example the words sustha ( well ) and 
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asutha ( unwell) are complenymous antonyms, because 
one who is well can not be unwell and one who is unwell 
can not be called well. Thus the total concept “well & 
unwell” is divided into two segments of a circle. 

On the other hand, the two words adi ( begining ) and 
anta (‘end ) are set on two extreme corners of a circle, 
that can be represented by two sectors ofa circle and 
the remaining portion of the circle may represent some 
other intermediate ideas ‘between ‘the beginning’ and 
‘the end’, These are thus the sectoral antonyms. 

The sectoral antonyms, again, may be of two types. 

‘The sectors may be situated on two opposite extremeties 
in the circle and are thus ‘polar opposites’. They may 
be given a technical name, the ‘aponyms’, as they are 
set far away from each other. The other type of sectoral 
antonyms can be called "juxta-antonyms? Or 'paronyms' 
because they may have their position not far away from 
each other. Thus guru ( preceptor ) end Sisya ( desciple ), 
bhai (brother) and bon (sister ) subidha ( convenience ) 
and asubidhà ( inconvenience ), kray ( purchase )and bikray 
(sale), Subha (propitious) and asubha (unpropitious ) 
etc. are paronymous pairs, while sukh (mirth) and 
dukha ( misery ) dhani ( rich ) and daridra (poor), sammzn 
(honur) and apaman (insult) etc. are aponymous 
pairs. 

A different viewpoint ( which may be called a quali- 
tative assesment ) leads us to a different kind of semantic 
classification of the antonyms. These types are (1) 
antagonistic and (2) congeneric. The antagonistic anto- 
nyms:are for example sur ( god) and asur «(demon i 
gun (virtue ) and dos (vice), Pandit (learned ) and murkhia 
(uneducated ) etc. The congeneric antonyms are 
kreta (buyer) and bikretà ( seller ), sada ( white) and 
kilo ( black ) jay (victory ) and parajay ( defeat ), bhadra 
( gentleman ) and itar (common man ) etc, 
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The antonyms can thus be tabulated as follows : 


Antonyms 
| | 
Segmental or Antagonistic 
complenyms Sectoral. ee | Congeneric 
Aponyms Paronyms 


The examples of complenyms are often found in the 


positive and negative words, e.g. satya (truth ) : asatya | 
mithya (untruth ) svabhabi« ( natural ): asvabhabik]|krtrim 
(artificial ), saphal|sarthak ( successful ): misphal|vyartha 
(unsuccessful ), saca! ( mobile ): acal (immobile ) dréya 
(visible): adríya ( invisible ) etc. ete. The aponyms and 
antagonistic antonyms often merge together while the 
paronyms and congeneric antonyms also are often the 
same. Of course there are some exceptions too e.g. uttar 
(north ): daksin ( south ), purva (east ) : pascim ( west ) 


sakāl ( morning ): bikal ( afternoon ), samman ( honour ) : 
asammün ( dishonour ), alo (light): andhakür ( darkness E 


Jvestha (eldest ): kanistha ( youngest ) are some of the 
examples of aponyms which are not antagonistic. 

In this connection we should mention that the secto- 
tal antonyms viz. the aponyms and paronyms both are 


found to have ‘clines’ or series of antonymous variance: 
For example the pait garam (hot): thánds ( cold ) may 


have words not only between them such as kam garam 
(less hot ), natisitosna ( temperate ) kam thand@ (less cold ) 
but also words beyond them such as besi garam ( much 
hot) and atirikta garam (excessive hot), ou the side of 
"hot! and begi thanda ( much cold ) and atirikta thanda 
(excessive cold ) on the side of ‘cold’. Similarly bata 
(big) and chota ( small ) may have words of graded diffe- 
tence of ‘bigness’ and ‘smallness’ not only between ud 
antonyms but also beyond them. Din (daytime) an 
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patri ( night) may signify two broad divisions of the day, 
yet there are interme liate periods between the two like 
sandhya ( evening) and pratyus|bhor (dusk). These 
antonymous series in between may be called ‘hyponyms’. 
2. The formal classification : 


The antonym-markers may be broadly distinguished 
into two—(A) Lexie aud (B) Morphic. Etymoloeically 
analysing, the verbroots at the basis of some lexic items 
may be obverse to each other e.g. de ( to give ): pz (to get ) 
as in dena-paona. de ( to give ) : ne (to take ) in deowa-neowa; 
or har ( to take out ): par (to fill up ) in haran-puran. These 
are ‘Radical Antonyms’. There are *non-radical antonyms’ 
also which are discussed under the morphic types. 
(A) The lexic antonyms are 7kas (the sky above the earth): 
patal ( the region below the earth ) “or ü3miin ( sky ) : jamin 
( the earth ), pap : punya ( vice-virtue ), nind@ : stuti ( decrial- 
praise ), raja : praja ( king-subject `, prabhu : vhrtyc ( master- 
Servant), leja. muro ( tail-head ), satya : mithya ( truth- 
untruth ), agra: pascat ( front- back ) Tabh : loksün ( profit- 
loss), uan : par ( near-distant in relation ), janma : mirtyu 
(birth-death ), Arās = yrddhi (wane-wax ), zrambha : fes 
( beginning-end ), thand3 : garam ( cold-hot ), ucca : nīeļucu : 
nicu( high-low), thik : bhul ( correct-incorrect ) bahir: 
bhitar ( outside-inside » bokā : culok ( foolish-clever ), 
komal ; kathin ( soft-hard S bare: chota ( big-small), bhayi: 
halka ( heavy-light ), bhija : Sukno ( wet- dry ) etc. etc. and 
also jdowai:asa ( going-coming ), Jena: becü +( buying- 
selling ), bhasa: dobz ( float-drown ) khola : baja ( open- 
close ), tham : cali í stop-walk ) ctc. etc. 

The lexic antonyms are very often found in the com- 
pounded uses to epmhas'ss either the difference or 
cumulative totality e.g. akis-patal ( great difference 5 
leja-muro ( the two extremities ), aga-gora ( the whole ), 

(B) The morphic types are either (a) suffixal or 
(b) prefixal. The prefixal type includes a special 


P4 


Wesi cagak, » 
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subtype (b') the uegative prefixal. In the morphic type 
can also be included (c) the compound antonyms. 

(a) The suffixal types of antonyms generally take the 
pairs of actor-acted upon, concrete-abstract, result-cause 
Categories, masculine-feminine and other grammatical 
variations, e.g. 

Kārya : karan (-effect-cause ), srasta : srsti ( the creator- 
the created ), khadya: khadak (the food-the eater ), kartā : 
karma ( doer: deed ) ctc. 

A. special category of it can be mentioned here where 
One of the pair of words is suffixal and the other is 
Prefixal. e.g. dayalu: nirday ( kind : cruel), pranaban: 
nispran ( vigorous : lifeless ) etc. 

(b) The general prefixal type can be illustrated by 
examples like, uthrsta-nifrsta ( superior, inferior ), anugraha- 
"igraha (favour, affliction ), anukul-pratikal ( favourable, 
unfavourable ), unnati-abanati ( improvement, degradation ), 
abirbhab-tirobhab ( to reveal, to cease to exist ), sarab-nirab 
(vociferous, silent), sabal-durbal (strong, weak), agam-nirgam 
(coming in, going out ), misvas-prasvas ( breathing in, brea- 
thing out), upakar-apakar (benevolence, malevolence) ete 

There are some instances where one of the pairs has 
no prefix whatsoever e.g. kray-bikray ( buying, selling), jay- 
barājay ( victory, defeat ), mün-apaman ( honour, dishonour ), 
Jog-biyog ( addition, subtraction ) etc. ctc. 

(b The negative prefixal antonyms ate generally 
Understood to be the true type of antonyms. As a matter 
of fact they generally represent the type of complenyms as 
Noticed before. For example, sat-asat ( honest, dishonest ), 
Jünà-ajánz ( known, unknown ), iecha-anicca ( will, absence 
of will), sraddha-asraddha (respect, disrespect ), m» 
anyāy (right, wrong), nyayya-anyayya (Just, unjust) 
bariskir-apariskar (clean, unclean ). krtakarya-akrtakarya 
( successful, unsuccessful ), ek-anek (one, many ), bisvast- 
abisvasi ( faithful, unfaithful ) ete. ete. 
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The negative prefixes can be functionally distinguished 
into five types. They denote (i) total absence, (ii) partial 
absence, (iii) unsuitability, (iv) contradiction and (v) anta- 
gonism. 

(i) Total absence is found mostly in adjectival and 
concrete words e.g. anadhik (mot more), analas ( not idle ), 
ananga ( one without limbs, viz. the god of love ), air. 

(one having no money ), nighinne ( one having no sense of 
aversion in anything )) Nominal and abstract words are, 
however, not uncommon, e.g. avabhyaüs ( absence of habit 
in something), anidra (insomnia), aniccha (disinclination). 

(ii) Slight absence is found also in adjectival and 
concrete words as well as in nominal and abstract words 
e.g. abodh ( one having slight intellectual power), asrabya 
(not quite fit for listening), it;/ (not a very good 
time ) etc. which are adjectives and abyabastha ( absence 
of good arrangements ), anzyas (ease. i.e. without much 
exertion), asubidhi (absence of much advantage) etc. 
which are nouns. 

(iii) Unsuitability is found in examples like ayogya 
(unfit), abaidha (immoral), asubha ( inauspicious ), 

aparianata ( immature ) etc. 

(iv) Contradiction by negative prefixes has already 
been illustrated before in the instances of complenyms. 
When one is completely denied by the other, we get 
the contradictory pair of antonyms, e.g. asustha (unwell ), 
akrtajna ( ungrateful ), abrahma.. ( non-Brahmin ) etc. 

(v) Antagonistic antonyms (vide para 1 above) by 
negative prefixes are exemplified before : asur ( those who 
are antagonistic to the gods ), adharma ( that which stands 
against dharma ) etc. 


(c) The compounded antonyms are formed when one 
of the components remains unaltered and the other is 
altered as an antonym e.g. ihalok : paralok (this world 
which we are aware of during our life time, the other 
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world which one attains after death ) trutipurna-trutihin 
(full of shortcomings, devoid of shortcomings ), svadhin- 
barüdlin ( independent, depending on the other), Aríajfia- 
Attaghna ( grateful-ungrateful ) nutan ( « navatana)—fpuratan 
( new, old ) etc. 


3. The cases of double antonyms ! 

In Bengali we come across many instances of words 
having their varied antonyms. These are due to (a) 
homonymous words, (b) synonymous words having 
varied applications such as metaphorical etc. (c) words 
having different antonymous prefixes with. different 
functional meanings (d) words having different con- 
textual and collocational settings. The examples are 
given respectively below. 

(a) guru (heavy ) an adjective and ( preceptor ) with 
antonyms Jaghu (light) and sisya ( disciple), uttar ( the 
north direction), (higher), (later), ( reply ) having 
antonyms daksin ( the south), avar ( lower ), purba( former ), 
Prasna ( quéstion ) etc. 

(b) kathin ( hard )—taral ( liquid ) but ZatAin (difficult ) 
—sahaj ( easy ), Similarly śakta ( hard )—naram (soft ) and 
also sakta ( difficulty }—sahaj ( easy ). Then ostad (expert ) 
—nabhis (raw, not expert ), again ostad ( teacher )—sakred 
(learner ) etc. 

(c) The same (or zero) prefixes having different 
antonymous  prefixes present double antonyms e.g. 
Susamiy ( good days j— duhvamay ( bad days ) but asamay 
(untimely ) although not exactly antonymous to susamay 
Presents a double antonym (duh denoting difficulty ) 
Thus, agamya ( unpassable ) and durgam ( difficult to pass ) 
are the two opposites of sugam ( easily passable ) The 
Words durmari and kumati are the two antonyms of sumati, 
but while durmati (one of evil mind) is an adjective 

kumati (evil mind ) is a noun, sumati may be both noun 
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and adjective. The prefix ku and the negative prefix a are 
sometimes contrasted as double antonyms. For example 
ku-kaj and akaj are both used for *bad workmanship' 
although there are shades of difference between them. 
The former denoting specially ‘wrong deed’ and the latter 
‘unworthy deed’ asin se akajkore bosla the has made a 
mess of the work’. Similarly prefixes a and dur some- 
times present double antonyms akarma and duskarma 
which have the same significance as of akaj and kukaj 
explained above. But generally the prefix a is used to 
denote ‘absence’, contradiction, etc. while dur denotes 
‘bad’, ‘difficult? as in asadhya and duhsadhya ‘one that 
cannot be performed’, ‘one that can be performed with 
difficulty’. But these prefixes present some interesting 
instances, Durghatan@ is an accident that js an incident 
with very bad consequence while aghatan sometimes 
denotes an unaccountable incident as in aghatana-ghatana- 
patiyasi although aghatan also denotes an accident. Then 
again duracar ‘bad or cruel behaviour’ can be set against 
anacar ‘immoral or unlawful activity’ and sadacar 
( Ku+ācār) denotes ‘unclean or foul activity’. The 
prefixes nir and a sometimes present contrastive antonyms. 
Thus nirbhay ‘fearless’ is an adjective and abhay ‘negative 
of fear’ i.e. ‘courage’ is a noun. 

(d) "The word cor (thief) may have the antonyin 
pulis (policeman ) in a certain context, while in another 
it has the antonym sadhu ( a moral man ) Then jhi (maid 
servant) may have the gender opposite cakar (man-servant) 
and may have' also the opposite manib ( the master Elder 
brother dada may have the gender opposite didi ( elder 
sister) or baudi (elder brother's wife ) and also bhai ( a 
younger brother’. The context and collocation also 
determine the true antonyms of for examp'e maran (death) 
whether it would be janma ( birth ) or jiban ( life) or bücan 
( the state of being alive ). 
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4, Afunct antonyms or Pseudo-Antonyms : 
_ Prefixes which-are generally used to denote ‘negation’ 
ot ‘absence’ are sometimes found used without the 
function of the antonyms. For example, adrsta (fate) has not 
‘the antonymous opposite drsta which denotes ‘seen’, asukh 
, ( disease") has not the antonymous opposite sukh which de- 

notes ‘happiness’, apadartha ( worthless ) does not have the 
antonyinous opposite padartha which denotes ‘material’ aluno 

(one in which, salt is absent or slightly present ) has not 

the corresponding opposite Juno or the like, ( lavanakta in 

Sanskrit is synonymous to the Bengali word nonta ) 

anāchişti (<anasrsti in Sanskrit) a chaotic or pell-mell 

condition, Similarly ku-samskar ( superstition ) has not the 

corresponding antonymous word susamskar or samskar ; as a 

matter of fact ku-prefix is redundant here. 

5. Pseudo Antonyms : 

The afunct antonyms could also be called Pseudo- 

Antonyms. But the true Pseudo-Antonyms can be found 

in examples with prefixes denoting ‘negation’ or ‘absence’ 
etc. signifying, however, some other meaving for example, 
nihses (totally finished) is not the antonym of Ses (finished), 

niścup ( totally silent ) is not the antonym of cup (‘silent ) 
and aghore ( --nidrita) (in deep sleep) or ajhore (+ brsti) 

( rains in torrents ) has not the antony mous opposite ghore 
or jhore, 

6. Ambionyms : 

Some times a single wor 
Which are mutually antonymous. For examples, age 
Sometimes denotes ‘later’ from the meaning ‘in front’ as in 
42e kaha ar ( tell me what is there after it) and sometimes 
‘before’ sas in age manus thakta bane ( previously man lived 
in forest ), abadhi somtimes denotes the starting point and 
Sometimes the terminating point ( which 
denoted by paryanta) of a length of time, ( 


d is used in two meanings 


is generally 
for example, 
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janma abadhi ‘from the birth’ and mityu abadhi ‘up to the 
time of death’ ), dvandva sometimes denotes ‘a friendly pair’ 
(not very common in Bengali, but used in Sanskrit ) 
sometimes ‘quarrel’ or ‘fight’. The compounded word 
bhalomanda has a pair of significances which are antony- 
mous, as in se okliine kato bhalomanda khabe—‘he will enjoy 
so many luxuriant dishes’, the word bhülomarda denotes 
so many ‘good things’ but in yadi bhzlomanda kichu hay, 
teligram korbe—you will wire, if any untoward happening 
comes to pass’. ( The former example denotes ‘good » very 
good’ and the latter, ‘bad>very bad>worst’ ) 

7. Uses: 

Antonyms are used ina number of figures of speech, 
such as Epigram (for example, more bücüo ‘escaping 
the pain of death’), Antithesis ( e.g. ut/ié pore lagi; —'to try 
with all zeal’—lit. ‘to start by getting up and falling 
down’), Oxymoron (e.g. bhalo manda, as illustrated 
before), Litotes (e.g. manda nay, bhülo-i—'good, not 
bad’ ) 


Section III 


GRAMMATICAL UNITS 


Bengali Verb Compounds 


I 


or a “Verb composition”, also 
“Group verb” is a gramma- 
be constituted by two 


l. A “Verb compound" 
called "a Compound verb" or a 
tical unit generally described to 
or more separable words of which at least the last one is 
eer form united together into & single word organism. 
Chatterji ( ODBL $ 777 ) calls it *a remarkable idiomatic 
"Se of verb roots in connexion with a noun or a verbal 
Conjunctive or participle", This definition thus opens up 
Several points for examination, viz. (1) whether a Verb 
Compound is an idiom, (2) whether the so-called idiomatic 
Connection of a verb with a noun can be called a Verb 
Compound, (3) whether it would be a combination of 
two forms oply and not more and (4) whether finite verb 
forms also would be combined. 
E 2. Chatterji ( loc. cit) distinguishes Verb compounds 
Into two types (i) Nominals, having verb roots combined 
With nouns and verbal nouns in the Accusative/Locative 
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case, and (ii) Verbals, having verb roots combined with 
verbal conjunctives in -iyg and the Present Participle 
forms in -ife. He has further given certain notional 
classifications. 


3. Sen (BhI, 12th Edn, § 14:38) makes a threefold 
classification of it. The first one is the combination of a 
substantive accusative with a verb following, the second 
one is that of an infinite verb form with a verb other 
than the substantive verb dch- and the third one is that 
of the infinite verb form with the substantive verb ach- 
(but not agglutinated as in the compound tense verb form) 
Further he distinguishes the compound verb (§ 14:42) into 
two types according to the greater or less importance of 
the infinite verb component in the combination. This 
distinction he must have meant for the last two classes 
of the first classification. 


Thus, according to Sen ( BhI) the verb compounds are 
(i) N+-V 
(ii) v+V (non-ach- ) 
(iii) v+V ( non-ach- ) 
(iv) v-- V Ca eh- ) 
(v) v-- V Cach- ) 
(where N=Noun, v- Infinite verb, V= Finite verb 
and underlining 2 more importance), 
Later ($ 1442) he gives another classification. which 
cau be represented as follows: 
(1 V+V 
(2) V+v 
(3 V+v+V 
(4) v-V 
and (5) N+V 
Hence with the preceding 5 classes, 4 more classes até 
to be taken, viz. 
(vi) Vv 
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(vii) V+V 
(viii) v+v 

dx) V+v+V 

This classification is thus very confusing and it does 
not solve the questions raised regarding the nature of a 
Verb compound. 

4. As said by Chatterji, Verb compound may be 
called idiomatic in as much as it has Jike the Nominal 
compound (a) proximity (b) combinatory element and 
(c) unifiability. But, idioms as such are quite different. 
An important distinguishing criterion of a verb 
compound is that it must comprise one of a limited 
number of Auxiliary verbs and as the idioms are mostly 
the combinations of the noun and the verb, they are 


distinguished from compound verbs because N+V 
Combinations ate not generally acceptable as 4 
d is to be 


class of compound verbs. The Verb compoun 
distinguished not only from the idiom on the one hand 
but also from the loose verb combination on the other, e.g» 
in kajta hoye eseche ( the work has nearly been completed) 
or Gmra kramata buro hoye aschi ( we are gradually getting 
old), hoye as-is a verb compound ; but ebar o cheler hoye 
eseche ( now that boy is on the last stage of ruin ) is the 
example of an idiom and on the other hand se dilli hoy? 
eseche (he has come via Delhi ) or ami oder bari ektu hoye 
āschi (I am coming atter having been to their place just for 
a while) are examples of loose combination of verbs. In the 
Verb compound as is an Auxiliary Verb. It does not have 
the sense of ‘come’ as in the loose verb combination. As 
the Auxiliary verb as has some suggestion oniy and that 
isof a gradual progression towards completion. l 
5. Regarding those Verb compounds which contain 
finite verbs with nouns in the Accusative/Nominative 
Case sometimes objections ate adduced because they are 
functionally *denominative verbs in the analytic 
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Structure". In BhPBV, Chatterji drops the N+V 
combination totally from the fold of the Verb compound. 
He has includel.such varieties under the head ^com- 
pounded Verb roots” ( 8 3.092 ) as opposed to the Primary 
and Secondary or Derived Roots and has clearly stated 
that compound verbs are formed by the combination of 
two verb forms only. Sen has mentioned compound Verb 
root(BhI $14.42) but has not explained or illustrated 
it. This view of Chatterji was upheld by me (PBV § 15/1) 
where Verb compounds have been classified under four 
heads, 

(1) —ile infinite with /ia verb only. 

(2) —ite infinite with some of the 21 Auxiliary Verbs. 

(3) —iya infinite with some of those Auxiliaries. 

(4) —u infinite with Auxiliaries (in Passive & Neuter 
Voices ). 


6. Now to solve the question whether it would be 
a combination of two verb forms only and not more, it 
can be said that Chatterji gives no instance of the 
Verb compounds of more than two verb-forms but Sen 
makes a clear class of VvV and gives an illustration balo 
giye jio ‘go and inform, I dont care. But beside it, can 
also be illustrated a combination like vVv bole eso ge (give) 
‘please go to inform’ and again vVvV bole eso ge jao 'go 
to inform, will you ?' 

The Vv category of Sen is illustrated by the two 
infinite verb formsthe conjunctive of verbs meaning 'to go’ 
and ‘to come’, giye and ese, mutated to ge and se to denote 
disinterestedness and interest respectively of the speaker: 
These infinite verb forms with the finite verb forms form 
a unity and thus in the above instances, balo giye is one 
part and jīo is another, bole is one part and eso ge is 
another and in the last sentence bole is one part aud 
eso ge jao is another part, and if a vv Vv V is illustrated 
by bole diye eso ge jio the first two is one part and eso 8@ 
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jàois another part. Hence it can be concluded the com- 
bination of.more than two components is allowed in a 
Verb compound which can be divided into two parts at 
all times. 

7. Regarding the question whether finite verb 
forms would be combined in a Compound verb or not, 
Chatterj?s note in BhPBV (§ 3. 19/14 ) may be referred 
to along with Sen’s first category ( BbI § 14. 88) Ex- 
amples of Chatterji are dekhibe Sunibe, parita Sunita, khaowa 
düowá haila etc. and Sens examples are roso< raha saha, 
ase jay, elo gelo, pare fune bhālo. Chatterji notes that the 
two verb elements in these instances give a combinatory 
Meaning but the meaning of one is not subordinate to 
the other like the other instauces. Moreover we can say 
that Auxiliary Verbs are not used in these examples and 
this makes this category completely different from the 
Others. Nevertheless we have to call it a Verb compound. 
The examples khaowa-daowa, parássona, ranna-banna, àsa- 
Jaowa etc. can be placed under Nominal Compound as 
these words: are ‘verbal. nouns but. when the words 
combined are Finite and Infinite verb-forms they cannot 
but bé called Verb Compounds. 

8. The Verb compounds can be classified in the same 
Way as we classify the Nominal compounds into four 
main types (1) on the basis of importance of the first con- 
Ponent (pzrvapadarthapradhüna ) (2) on the basis SUR 
Portance of the last component ( uttarapadarthapradhana ) 
(3) on the basis of importance of both the components 
( ubhayapadarthapradhana ) and (4) on the uas of unpor 
tance of neither of the components, obtaining a third 
meaning ( anyapadarthapradhana y The examples of (1) are 
niye eso ge jao (just fetch on ) korige jai ( Let me go to do) 
ete. of (2) are dekht2 cai (I want to see ), jege trata] ( he used 
to keep awake ) etc. of (8) #habi dabi (you will eat and 
“enjoy ), ase jay (frequently comes ), jvoje pure chai ( burnt 
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completely to ashes ) etc. of (4) are amar ete kichu ase jay na 
( It does not matter anything to me), dekhe íune nao 
( take it after fully examining ) etc. 

A variety of the compound verbs is found in the 
conjugational forms of the Auxiliary üc/- marging with 
the infinite verb forms making them rather simple or 
non-compound verb forms. These are called the Com- 
pound Tense forms. In the Future Tense and Participle a 
suppletive use of the root rhak- in place of Gch- is obtained 
[ kariyachi || chalche | chilam | chi'e | chila | karitechi | cha | che 
chilam] [chile | chili] but kariya thaki] thako] thake| thakitaml 
thakite | thakita | thakiba | thakibe | thakibi ] The closely 
connected ach- verb forms with the infinite verb forms 
which are called compound tense verbs may be called the 
type of what is known as nitya samüsa in the Nominal 
compound. & 

Hence the verb compounds can be called to be of two 
types—one, the coordinated verb compounds, where the 
verb elements have more or less the same importance 
and the other, the subordinated verb compounds where 
one of the verb elements is the auxiliary verb. 

Before giving a full categorisation and the nuancial 
varieties of the Bengali compound verb, a general study 
ofthe Auxiliary Verb is made below, 


II 


9. If the "Auxiliary Verb” denotes the “Help verb” 
we can enumerate a large number of such Verbs it 
Bengali which are used in the formation of tenses 
aspects, moods, voices etc, of verbs. These auxiliaries 
in Bengali form the components of the sccalled compound 
verbs or verb-compounds. We have seen, however, 
that all the Verb compounds are not constituted by 
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muxilary Verbs, but all Auxiliary Verbs constitute 
Verb compounds. These Auxiliary Verbs are the subs- 
titutes of inflexions used in the synthetic structure of 
verbs, The auxiliaries are sometimes called the syn 
tactically fuller elements and the other verb components 
in the compounds are syntactically emptier words. Both 
these components in Bengali verb compounds, however, 
bave their syntactical functions and lexical importance 
and none of them can be called absolutely full or empty 


in these respects, 


10. English and Bengali Auxiliarles : 
_ The auxiliaries in English are fundamentally different 
in form and function. They are 24 finites and are called 
anomalous finites by English linguists. The use of these 
lis puzzling to the students of English as these are not 
to be used like the other verbs. About the Auxiliaries, 
Palmer notes that some of them are not verbs and most 
of them are not auxiliaries. Hornby however wants to 
Suggest their names “Special finites" instead. As these 
are the closed system terms of the verb forms carrying 
the grammatical function, Firth proposes to call them 
“operators” which is however quite suitable. In English 
they are both variables and nonvariables. 

(1) Tn contrast with 24 English Auxiliary Finite verbs - 
formed of 12 verb-roots be, have; do, shall, will, can, may, 
must, ought, need, dare, use,—in Bengali there is nearly 
a score of Auxiliary Verb-roots viz. ha-, ach-(negative 2 
thitk-, rüh-, as-, jā- (& ge); cal-, cah-, bass, uih-, de-, ne pals 
Bü-. lág-, dekh-, phel-, pate, "rakhe, 
ficant auxiliaties ( like dara. bera etc. )- 

(2) The Auxiliary Verbs in Bengali are not anomalous 
as in English, as syntactically they do not differ much 
from the other verbs: 

(8) Some of the Ben 


and a few more insigni- 


gali Auxiliary Verbs ( viz, Gch ja) 
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also are defective like some English -Auxiliary Verbs, 
But the use of the Auxiliary “do” in English has no 
parallel in Bengali. 

(4) Formation of Negative by Auxiliary in English 
has also no parallel in Bengali, but as in English the 
Auxiliaries with the negative particle are abbreviated 
( e.g. shant, ^won't, dont etc,), in Bengali there is only 
one negative Auxiliary used for the Auxiliary negative 
that is nai for ache nā which is absolutely non-variable. 

(5) The Auxiliaries in Bengali are also not used as 
those in English in interrogation. Bengali has an interro- 
gative particle ki. 

(6) For emphasis either in affirmation to a negative 
question or elsewhere, in English are used the Auxilia- 
ries with stress e.g. (Q) Why don’t you come? (Ans) Why ? 
Ido come regularly, Do come again. He wil] be here 
again, etc. etc. Tn Bengali some particles are used in such 
cases, viz. to (with the full verb form ) as in āsi fo or 
baté or batei to, or tà to batei or miícayi etc. These are 
also non-variablefforms, 

(7) To avoid repetition in English, auxiliaries are 
sometimes used alone to make short answers, (Q) Can 
you do it» (Ans) Of course, I can, (Q) Is this aland- 
scape? (Ans) Yes, it is, (Q) Do you go there every 
day? (Ans) No,Idoon Sunday only. But in Bengali 
the whole verb forms are repeated, or no verb forms are 
used, only the particles are in use, 

(8) The rigid rules regarding order of the Auxiliary 
verbs in English also have no parallel in Bengali, 

11, Patterns : 

Bengali Auxiliaries are used in some inflected forins 
(in case of some, there are restrictions in their uses i 
different persons, tenses etc. ) with non-finite verbs which 
are (a) perfect with -lya>e, (b) imperfect with -ite> te, 
(c) Passive participle with —-z or ano and (d) rarely with 
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absolutive with ile» le ( only the Auxiliary verb-root ha ‘as 
in gele hay, gele hoto, gele-i habe, gele-i holo etc, in the 
Third person ) 

(i) With Passive Participle in -à, the following seven 
Auxiliary Verbs are in use all in the Third person only, 
viz. ha-, üch- ( with substitute thak- ), thak-, rah-, ja-. (with 
substitute ge- ), cal- and cah-. 

(ii) With both -ite and -iya forms are used tke 
following nine Auxiliary verbs viz. ach- (defective ), 
thak-, rah-, jae, ās- cal-, bas-, uth-, de-, dekh-. 

(iii) With -ife only and mot with -iyà are used the 
following flve Auxiliary verbs viz. ha- ( otily in the Third 
person ), pa-, pāra cihe, lag-. 

(iv) With -ipà only are used the following verbs, 
viz, dekh-, phel-, ne-, rakh-. 

All these infinite verb forms are however vety restric- 
tively used in association with only certain verbs and 
even not in all conjugational forms. For example, 

G) bala hola | cnila ( thākbe') | thakla | roila | gæla | cale | 
cai, 

(ii) bolte ache/thake | jacchi | aschi | colechi, morte bosecht, 
mürte uthla, bolte dao | dekhi, and bose cha, bole thake, 
ceye roila, bole jacchi | aschi | colecht, mere bosi, bole uthla | 
dao | dekih. 

Gii) dite hay | pai | pari | cai | lagbe. 

(iv) bole pheli, hese nào, bole rakhi« 


III 


12. In ODBL ( $ 777 ), it is said : 
“The use of this Compound Verb or Group Verb 


construction. amply compensates for the loss ofthe 
root-modifying prefixes which form such a characte- 
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ristic feature of Sanskrit and of Indo-European 

speeches outside India,--.(p. 1049) 

“Those Compound Verbs supply to some extent the 

want of modal and temporal affixes and are characte- 

tistic of the modern Indo-Aryan speeches as the 

‘aspects’ of the Verb in Slav languages. (p. 1050)” 

But besides, the verb-compound also compensates 
for the loss of other formations that were in use in the 
earlier stages such as these of the derived or secondary 
verb-cojugational forms like the desiderative (san of 
Sanskrit grammarians), the intensive and the frequen- 
tative ( yan ), the causative (nic), the passive voice and 
the impersonal etc. (e.g. ami dekhte cai, jvole pure chai, nece 
nece ay, mà cheleue khaiye dicchen, dhara poreche, mara geche 
etc.) ( i.e. I want to see, burnt to ashes, come on dancing, 
mother is feeding the baby, has been caught, has 
died etc, ) 


13a. Chatterji has classified the verb-compounds into 
Nominals and Verbals from the standpoint of forms 
taking in the former case nominals and nour-infinitives 
and in the latter the gerundials and conjunctives as the 
first component. But we may as well take the absolutive 
in -ile with the auxiliary verb root ha- only in the latter 
group. Sen distinguishes the verb compounds into 
five types strictly on the basis of the forms of the 
components, viz. (1) both finite (2) former finite, latter 
infinite (3) first finite, then an infinite and thereafter 2 
finite (4) former infinite, latter finite (5) former nominal, 
latter finite verb, Prof. Chatterji distinguishes the 
notionally also. Following him we may give a fullef 
account of the notional categories. 
(a) Desiderative—example given before ; 
(b) Intensive (c) Frequentative (d) Causative (e) Passive- 
Impersona!, examples cited above ; various modals such 
as (f) potential e.g. dite para (to be able to give), (g) Acqui- 
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sitive e. g. dekhte paowa (to get the chance to see), (h) 
Permissive e. g. boste dewa (to allow to sit) (i) Optative-or 
Subjunctive e.g. gele hoto or hay (I wish Lcould go ) 
gele-i habe (it ‘will be all right if we would :go) and the 
various tenses.or aspects, such-as(j) Experimentative e: g. 
kore dækh7 (to make.an experiment), (k) Inceptive e.g..lege 
jawa (to start) or khete Jaga (to start eating) (1) Perfective 
eig. bose para (to be:seated) or kore-ne (make it.done), (m) 
Resultative e..g..béchiz g&che (has managed to, get. saved), 
(n) Completive erg. skore. phelechi (the work has been 
conipleted) + (o) .Continuative eg. bole jaowa (to go on 
speaking),or-bolte thaka (to go on speaking) (p).Statical.e.g. 
jege thākā (to.keep awake); etc. etc: (Many of these are 
already in. ODBL, but they are: morphosemically cate- 
gorised and some morphosemes are cited anew). 

18a. It is further:pointed out that varieties of nuances 
are intermingled in a verb-compound, and this can ‘be 
shown even from the study of a particular group of verb- 
compounds like that which have been called *Allative*. 
They are all combined in such away that it is rather diffi- 
cult to discriminate them. Thus participial in a- with, root 
/ja-/indicates continuity also-abilitiveness but along with 
it I have shown the impersonal sense ( not the passive 
as it is popularly known.) is all through prominent. 
Similarly the same infinite with finite forms of / cal / 
combines the sense of impersonality iand passive with 
admissibility and worthiness sometimes even the extra 
nuances «are of the nature of 'expressiug the interest or 
disinterestedness of the subject, as was generally indi- 
cated by the Atmanepada | Parasmaipada forms of 
Sanskrit verbs, eg. dekhuk ge ( Let him. see at his own 
interest,-I’donot bother), but -ekhe jak (Let him come 
to see, I say, for his satisfaction ) the interest is more 
of therspeaker than of the subject ( hortative ). 

"Sometimes this -Auxiliary verb adds the nuance of 
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: intensiveness to the other verb-concept, e.g. niye eso 
( fetch ) gune eseche (he' got the information ), bole asbo 
(I shall give the information), etc. The continuative 
nuance in diyeasehi (I am continuously giving ) or the 
habitual nuance in diye astam ( I used to give, or, I could 
give) is due to the particular tense forms of the verb. 
The Auxiliary verb _/as-] in the imperfect tense with -te 
infinite has the sense of ‘about to do’ , e. g. ümi dite aschi / 
aschilam (I was about to give. I gave an example of 
ljā- verb, im an idiom e.g. se bhebei gæla (He is 
besides himself with continuous thinking). Hence in a 
verb-compound there should be an Auxiliary verb, 
the nuclear meaning of which is combined with the 
morphosemic  denotation of the other member of 
the verb-compound which should not have any 
rhetoric excess. In a verb compound, the Anxiliary 
is combined with the infinite verb-form in -ite, -iya 
-ile. Sometimes it is combined with Past participle 
-à to indicate generally Passive / Impersonal. This category 
merges with the Adjective verb-compound and there is 
also the Nominal verb- -compound. Sometimes finite 
verb-forms are also compounded when the combinatory 
nuance is obtained from the nuclear meaning of the 
components. But it is ensured that actual semantemes 
of the components are never in tact in a verb-compound. 
This is the main criterion in the determination of à 
verb-compound. The idioms in this respect are functio- 
nally similar to the verb-compounds, but they are out- 
classed on account of the extra nuance obtained from 
the rhetoric quality. 

14.. An attempt may be made to dissect the conmotatory 
meaning ofa verb-compound and to trace the essences 
in the components, The Auxiliary verbs that are 
generally in use in Bengali are: kar- (with nouns) 
(which may not be called verb compounds) ha-( with 
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adjectives, absolutives in -ie and passive participles 
in -a), pheel-, mür-, de-, ne-, bas-, uth-» dürü-, jū, as, 
cal-, rükli-( either with conjunctive in -iya or with both 
conjunctive in -iya and participle im -ite), lag-, pa, par. 
rah-( with only infinite verb-forms in -ite ). The concept 
„Of suddenness comes from the verbs bas-, pheel-, uth-, par-, 
etc. with -iya ennjunctive, but -iya bas- further suggests 
the subject's unawareness of the consequence, while -iya 
phel- suggests awareness of the subject as regards the 
consequence, -iya uth- suggests sudden start and -iya par- 
suggests by chance ; /de-/. and /ne-/ both suggest complet- 
ion and finalisation with -iya infinite verb, but de- suggests 
the action to accrue to the advantage of the speaker and ne- 
Suggests it to the advantage of the subject ; /thak-/ which 
denotes a static action of continuance this auxiliary 
" verb with both -iy@ and -ite suggests continued action. 
In the present tense and the habitual past tense the 
form of this auxiliary verb gives the sense. of habituality. 
The auxiliary verbs / bas- [ ( to. sit), [pheel-] (to throw ), 
luth-| (to get up), /par-/ ( to fall down ) all have momen- 
tary significance and along with -iya forms which 
denotes completion of action, they get the connotation 
of “suddenness” of action. But the distinctive meanings 
of the verb compounds are derived from the respective 
connotatives of the auxiliary verbs. The main difference 
of the verb /de-/ with /ne-/ is that in the former the action 
is from the subject towards the other while in the jatter 
the action is towards the subject. The difference bet- 
Ween the pairs /phele dao] and [diye phælo], [jete dao] and 
[dite jzo] is interesting to note. Tt is also interesting to 
note that /bujhiye deowal is all right but not [bujhe deowa], 
and on the other hand /bujhive neowü] is irregular but 
[bujke neowa] will be all right. 
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IV 


15a. Belowis a detailed analysis of the various fortid- 
tions and functions and order of the constituents of verb- 
compounds where one ‘constituent is derived from the 
verb root denoting *to go'. The degree of composite- 
ness and the relative suppression of one constituent 
over the other varies and presents multifarious nuances: 
The main. verb-roots of this sense-group are /ja/( with 
its supplement /ge/ ) and /cal[ (to-go) and their opposite 
[is] (to come). There -are some other verb-roots such as 
[chui] [dauraj ( to run ), [hat]! ( to walk ) etc. which are not 
considered here. 

15b. From very early time in our language, we find 
the use of allative verb-roots /ya/, [car| ‘or’ |i] used with 
the present participle forms of verbs in the sense of 
habitual or continuous action and also with the past 
participle forms of verbs in the sense of passive or conti- 
nüous action. “Büt as the language progresses more and 
more towards analytic structure from the earlier synthetic 
one, the verb-compound takes a key-position in the 
expression of various nuances such as of the various 
tenses, moods and voices of verbs which were formerly 
expressed by the flexions of verb forms, In the Moder” 
Indo-Aryan languages, especially in ‘the colloquial 
dialects, the verb-compounds are a very living a" 
growing phenomenon in the expression of subtle: diffe- 
rences of nuances. They ate*to be categorised not only 
notionally but also formally. As a matter of fact, the 
study of verb-compounds in Modern Bengali has to be 
done morphosemically, i.e. by ‘co-ordinating ‘form’ arid 
‘notion’ at a syntactical level, by adjudging ‘the mor- 
phemes' of the components with the distinctions of the!t 
‘semantemes’. 


16a. The (-@) infinite of /dekh/ with root [ja] — [dl is | 
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sed in the 'abilitive passive’ sense. But generally it is not 
the passive but the ‘impersonal’ sense which is found. 
Thus the verb-compound is used only in the Third Person 
2 the use of other persons including even the Honorific 

hird Person is rare. With /dækh| | ami dekha jai | jacchi | 
gechi | gelām | jacchilam | jetam | jübo is found and tui | apnil 
se | tint with the corresponding verb forms are not 
altogether impossible; but with many other verbs in the 
(a-infinite or (-ano)-infiinite, such instauces would be 
meaningless, e.g. ami paowa jacchi ( got), tumi bala jaocho 
(spoken), apni daka jacchen na (called ), tui amamo geli 
(brought), tini thik bojha jeten nā (understood )......etc. 
Even with verbs like /dækhā/ which can be used in the 
above ways, the impersonal turn of expression would 
be more agreeable, by making those grammatical subjects 
as objects, such as amuke | tomake | toke/apnake-.dekha 
Jüy]jücche | gæche | gelo | jeto | jábe. The above meaning- 
less instances can similarly be turned fo meaningful 
expressions, as amake paowa jacche, tomake bala jacche, 
Apnake dakà jacche nā, toke ànano geelo, take thik bojha jeto na 
ete. With intransitive verbs, naturally, they would be 
y can not be passive. Thus 
difference in the following 
ha jacche ( Passive ) 


impersonal expression and the 
there is some morphosemic 

two kinds of compound verb: se dæk: 
(rather rare ) ; tāke deekia jacche ( Impersonal ). 

the use is more restricted to ‘impersonal’ 
and the subject is 
the First Personal 


In Imperative, 
—the ‘abilitive’ sense is subdued, 
Meant to be the speaker Le. 
Pronoun ( Singular/Plural ) : dækhā jak. 

i 16b, | /eal/ is similarly used ‘impersonally’ A sense of 
admissibility’ or ‘worthiness’ in the *passive! is found in 
the present and the habitual past only. This sense is 
however superseded by a sense of continuity which 
generally comes out of the verb conceptin all 'other 


tenses, Thus : 
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deekha cale — (—may be seen) 

deekha colto  (—1might be seen) 

dekha  colbe ki (Am I permitted to see) 
But, 


dækhā colche (It is continually being seen) 
dekha  coleche (It has continually been seen) 
dækiā collo (It was continually seen) 
deekl.a colbe (It will be seen continually) 


Here the former cases are clearly compound-verbs: 
But the latter are cases of loose verb-compounds which do 
not go far away from the individual meanings of the 
constituents. Thus /dekha colche| can also be translated 
in English to “seeing is going on" where /dxkha/ is a 
verbal noun, the subject of /colche/. The imperative use of 
[cal| does not mean the impersonal action of the First 
Personal Pronoun only as with /jā/ : dekha jak (Let us/me 
see) but dækha coluk (let it be seen continually) (āmāder| 
tomader|tader) (by us/you/them). 

l6e. /as/ has no ‘compound-verb combination. There 
is. one ‘idiomatic’ use of /as/ in the sense of “coming as an 
habitual action" e.g. cithi le£hà amar ase na (I am mot 
habituated in writing letters). But it is not a case of verb 
compound ; it illustrates the idiomatic use of the verb 
root /as/. 


17a. | ja / with (-ite) infinite suggests ‘inceptiveness’ & 
‘frequency’ of the action ;(-ire) infinite which is the infini- 
tive modal form means‘in order to perform certain action’ ; 
—thus, the action is not yet performed and /ja/ suggests a" 
action of process,—a motion or advancement. Hence the 
two together suggest advancement to perform an action 
which is not performed i.e. the inception of the actioU 
This sense “about to do” suits very well with the imperfect, 
the perfect etc, but in the case of its association with 
habitual past and habitual present (which is in form 
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the same as the ordinary present) the ‘habitual’ setise 
becomes more prominent. Thus: 


dekhte ^ jücche (—is about to see) 
dekhte eeche' : (—has been on the way to see) 
dekhte facchilo (—was on the way to see) 
dekhte gelo (—was about to see) 
dekhte  jābe (—will be about to see) 

but dekhte jay (Habitually he goes to see! 
dekhte jeto (He used to go to see) 


In the latter expressions (in the purposive sense), it is 
hardly a compound-verb, the sense of “going” with the 
tense-significance of habituality attached to the finite verb 
being predominant. 

17b. With /cal| the combination is hardly a verb com 
pound e.g. dekhte coleche[collo etc. (—are going/went .. etc. 
to have a look) where the movement to see a sight is 
described. But ina few cases of combination we find the 
Use of true compound-verbs (inceptive sense), e.g. hote 
coleche.... „etc. (—is about to occur), morte Coleché ..etc. 
(—is about to die). 

17c. "The fusion of the semantemes of two constituents 
is all the rarer in the combination of (ite) infinite and /as/ 
finite verb forms. 

I8a. ja) with ‘-iya) infinite verb-forms presents 
numerous varieties of combinatory significances. With 
(-iy) infinite of deii] as we have seen above it primarily 
gives the meaning ‘to see and go’ in which sense it is no 
verb compound. Thenceforth it suggests the sense *to 
see frequently/continually" from the special use of [jà| in 
the continuous sense. It further suggests *to let off" i.e. 
“to see but not do anything else”. It also means that the 
actor has to depart atter seeing, hence he has to come to 
the place to take notice of it for his own satisfaction for 

- Sometime and go. The ‘continuative’ or ‘frequentative’ 
Sense makes the combination a regular compound verb. 
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The sense of ‘non-interfering’ ‘allowance’ (‘hortative’) is 
also a development of it, especially in the non-durative 
tenses as in dekhe jai (momentary present, not as the 
habitual present). The habitual present (jay ) past ( jeto) 
and future ( abe) however suggest continual actions at 
regular intervals. It is also a verb-compound in the 
‘intensive’ sense, /dekhe jak] having a difference from 
[dekhuk| in this respect that in the latter, one is asked of 
allowed to see only, which in the former, one is asked or 
allowed to see for one’s own satisfaction, and this ‘seeing’ 
is tather ‘inspecting or examining’, The intensive sense 
is obtained by /ja/ in combination with (-iya) infinite of 
verbs of the allative group, eg. chute jay (runs on), cole jay 
(goes away), boye jay (flows on), paliye jay (runs on), uthe 
jay, (OB) uthi geli (goes up), phire jay (goes back) etc. and 
also of verbs of other groups such as, diye jay (gives over), 
niye jay (carries off), and mise jay (mixes up). *Suddenness' 
of the action is often suggested by the use of /ja/ in a few 
instances, such as peye jay (suddenly gets/comes across) 
Shote jay (suddenly comes to pass). Generally the verbs 
of durable action as, «kh (to see), kha (to eat), bak (to 
chatter) bal (to speak), par (to tread’ not ‘to fall’), de (to 
give) etc. have the ‘continuative’ use. Some verbs of 
momentary significance in the combination as above; 
have the 'resultative' sense e.g. Déc; j;owa (to escape 
death, to result in keeping alive ) more jàowà (to succumb, 
to result in death ), pore jāowā ( to have a fall ) dube jaowa 
(to get sink ), bhene jiowa (to break down), cepe jaow 
(to suppress some topic), mecie jaowà (to get oneself 
engaged animatedly ) rege jàowà (to result in being 
angered ) Here we find sometimes a combination of 
‘intensive’ and ‘passive’ sense. (-ipà)-infintiive with [jal 
auxiliary is also used in ‘quasi-passive’ sense. Generally 
such are restricted to the Third person and whereever Wt 
find the use of First Person and the Second Person of 
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such uses, there is some departure in meaning or at least 
there is the figurative employment of it e.g. dhore ( to be 
caught—figuratively in cooking ) | khoye (say) (to become” 
worn away, corroded )/ bere (to be growing up’) | kome 
(to get diminished ) | j(w)ole (to get ablaze ) | bhije ( to 
get drenched )/ chire ( to be torn asinder)]| be (to get 
evaporated ) / dhuye ( to be washed away / muche (to be 
wiped out) / bhore (to get filled up) / Fome ] (to get 
frozen, in a solid block ) / jure ( to get united ) | core ( to be 
Soaring up) / bedhe (to get obstructed )..;a. In all the 
above instances of verb compounds, Jjal is seldom used 
Precisely in the sense of ‘going’. These instances are 
therefore to be distinguished from the combinations in 
Which /ja] is modified by the infinite verb forms used 
adverbially which may denote pre-occuring action such as 
düriye Jào[beos jào (wait on for sometime), jene jao (get away 
the information from her), chuye jao (pass on touching.) 
Shure jáo (take a round-about way Y phele jao ( leave off ). 
Such (.iya) infinites are also used as modificatory “eg. 
?kebeko ( with a zigag motion Y heledule'( with a movement 
of easy )} samle ( with caution ) / jAule ( suspending )/ goriye 
(with rolling movement ) / dekhe (with careful watch)... 
ete. — ja. 

18b. [cal is similarly combined to give the ‘continua- 
tive sense with (-ya) infinite of those verbs which are 
durative e g. dekhe | kheye | boke | bole | pore | dive |. ete— 
(goes on seeing / eating / chattering / speaking [ reading | 
giving / etc) Y 

18c. /as! again gives some more varied expressions. 
As the opposite of [jal it impiles a movement from ‘out’ 
to ‘in’ and is thus employed in the combination to suggest 
'conclusiveness'—a progressive tendency towards fulfil- 
Ment which is shown as imminent e.g. hoye ase (come to 
close), bhere ase ( gradually comes to breaking down ), 
bhore ase ( gradually comes to the full, nibhe ase ( gradu- 
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ally comes to extinction ), kome ase ( gradually comes to 
decrease ), etc. Only in a few instances it gives the ‘conti- 
nuative’ sense especially in the imperfect tense such as 
hoye àsche | diye aschi | dekhe Asche |...etc. Sometimes like 
the use of /ja/ in the ‘intensive’ sense the use of /as/ is 
found where its etymologioal meaning is comparatively 
insignificant and it adds certain nuance to the other verb 
constituent eg. diye asi( let me give it to him ), niye eso 
( fetch ), bole asbi ( give the information -. june elo ( got an 
information ) Sometimes the sense of ‘habituality’ of 
wontness is associated with /as-/ especially in the habitual 
tenses e.g. Gmrd peye asi ( we are used to get it) amra niye 
astam ( we used to bring it ) etc, 

19a. All the above verb-componds are endocentric; 
the sequence of the constituent being v—V, ‘here is one 
special use of exocentric verb-compound with -pā infinite 
of the main allative verbs coming after the finite verbs 
which are in the imperative mood only, The reversal it 
sequence (V-v) plays a considerable part in giving 4 
special nuance. In the St. coll; Bengali -iya forms of | jā / 
and /as/ undergo mutation, giye>ge, ese>se. With 
morphemic differences in persons there are morphosentic 
differences : : 

l dekhi ge (Let me see it there : It it better I g° 

there to see ) 

dekho ge (Just go to have a look ) 
dekh ge ( Goest thou to have a look ) 
dekhun ge ( You please go to havea look ) 
dekhuk ge ( Let him see, don’t bother ) 
dehkun ge ( 3 2 
Sometimes an additional finite verb of the same allative 
verb /ja/.in the tense and person of the finite verb consti- 
tuent is added viz. jai | jao | ja | jan | jak | jan respectively: 
In the First and Second Persons there is some sense O 
motion attending the operation of the work. But the 


Q3 Q3 h3 t3 t2 
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Third Person forms denote no sense of motion. It denotes 
only a note of ‘abandonment’. 

19b. ese>se is almost obsolete and that again was 
found in the Second person, ordinary and familar, e.g. 
khào-se, deekh-se. Here this mutated infinite form denotes 
a sense of ‘reception’ and ‘care’. 

19c. /éo7é/ is found with the Third Person of verb 
SERE [ja] only in the sense of ‘renunciation’: jakcolé> jaccole-. 
It is rather used as an interjectional particle to denote 
disappointment in the result or in the happenings. 

90 There are some other verb-compounds of co- 
ordinates which are mostly ‘aggregative’ : (V-V) 

üsbe! jábe aud jabi asbi ( You will frequent here ) 

asche jacche and jacche asche ( They freequent the place ) 


jete aste and aste jete ( In course of every move ) 


21. Compounds or co-orlinates having subordinate 
which are similar to 


sense are found in khübe jào, khübe eso 
khete jac|eso, kl.aoge | khaose, 

22, ase jay ( matters ) (tate kichu ase jay nà—'It does not 
matter at all in it’ ) can be called a verb-compound of the 
Secondary type where neither the sense of ase OT jay 


( comes | goes ) is intended. 
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Negative Auxiliary in Bengali 


In the negative conjugation of a verb im Bengali, one 
comes across a negative auxiliary nahi ( nai; nei, ne, ni, no 
in different dialects) in the present perfect and -past 
perfect tenses ' In other tenses, the negative particle nd; 
derived from OTA pa, is simply attached to positive forms 
at the end. Thüs, for instance’: 

ami kart nai, for ami kariyachi na or, kariyachilam nā 

tumi aro knai, for tumi kariyücha nā or, kariyachile nā 

tui karis nai, for tui kariyachis nā or, kariyachili nā 

apni karen nai, for Gpni kariachen nā or, kariachilen nū 

se kare nai, for se kariyache na or, kariyāchila na 

tini karen nai, for tini kariyachen na, or kariyachilen nī 
But : ámi karina, etc. (Simple Present), ami jkaritechi nús 
etc. (Present Progressive), ami karilàm na, etc. (Simple 
Past), ami karitàm nā, etc. (Past Habitual) ami karitechiläm 
na, ete. (Past Progressive), ami karibna à, ctc. (Simple 
Future) ami karite thakiba na, etc; (Future Progressive! 
(instances in other tenses like Future Perfect, Progressive 
Habitual and Perfect Habitual in the negative being 
absolutely rare). 


The same word nahi is again found asa negative verb 
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—as the negative form of the verb meaning ‘to exist". 
This is used only in the present tense and has no variant 
forms in the different tenses e.g. 

ami nai for ami achi nā 

tumi mii for tumi ücho na 

iui nai for tui achis pa 

pani nii for apapi Gchen na 

se nai for se ache nī 

tini naj for tini üchen na 
But ami chilam na ete. ( Simple Past ) In all other 
conjugational forms Jach is replaced by J thak. 

"'he discussion of this negative auxiliary! is. conspici- 
ously absent in most of the grammars in many languages. 
Dr. Chatterji, however, has not missed it in his magnum 
opus ODBL (p. 419, P 555) and even in his Bengali 
grammar BhPBV (3-09/13). But he has not dealt with itas 
elaborately as it demands. On the other hand, his remarks 
that this is a negative verb used as an indeclinable and it 
is attached to verbs in the present tense to denote the 
past, is open to criticism. It is apparent from the illustra- 
tions given above that itis used in the Present Perfect 
and Past Perfect rather than in the Past. So this view 
Tequires a thorough examination and there are, at the 
same time several other problems confronting us 1n this 
connection for which 8 detailed treatment of this 


grammatical item is necessary. 
At first, the question which strikes us is whether the 
negative auxiliary js the same as the negative verb nahi 


Meaning texist(s) not’ If both be the same, it would ibe 
interesting to trace bo obtained such a vatied 


treatment. The dialectal variety of the former, ranges 
from naj to nei, but that of the latter is pretty numerous: 
Nāhi the auxiliary remains as nāi in the standard Sadhu 
and most of the dialects of Hast Bengal and North Bengal 


$ HE 
Which are comparatively € e linguistic 


w the word 


onservative in som 
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features such as in Dacca, Tripura, Barisal, Khulna, Syl- 
het, Assam and Cochbihar, Dinajpur, Pabna, Jalpaiguri, 
Rajbansi Goalpara, Rangpur. In Colloquial standard and 
Jessore, Malda, Bogra, Darjeeling dialects the má; is fur- 
ther contracted to nj, In the West Bengal dialécts like that 
of Burdwan, Midnapur, Manbhum, the naj is very often 
turned to ni, but it also alternates with najand nei In 
Howrah dialect raj is changed into nei or ne ( nā also in 
this dialect often becomes ne or Mi, e.g. ta habe ne, ami karbo 
ni etc.) In some East Bengal dialects on the other hand; 
nā is very often found in place of nai, e.g. in Mymensingh 
dialect, hukum larsi na ‘I have not disobeyed the orders’, in 
Cachar dialect suri kari na ‘I have not stolen’, diso nā ‘you 
have not given’, in Mayang dialect of Sylhet, na korisi ‘I 
have not done’, nā desot ‘you have not given’, in Chakma 
dilect of Chittagong na dyas you have not given’. In some 
Noakhali and Chittagong dialects the word is pa or naze 
for nahi ( Linguistic Sutvey of India, Vol V. Part I ). 


The next point of deliberation is centred on the origin 
of the word and the developmetit of its meaning. It is 
derived from OTA nasit which meant ‘there was not". 
Now, this meaning ‘did not exist’ according to Dr 
Chatterji, has led the word to the sense of ‘does not 
exist’, Dr. Chatterji explains that what was not existent 
cannot be existent at the present time, hence the sense of 
‘exist(s) not’ has come to the hegative verb, Again, in the 
case of the negative auxiliary, due to its association with 
the main verb in the present tense, it has attained the sum 
total sense of past tense. Thus nàh; as the negative verb 
stands as ‘exist(s) tot’ while as an auxiliary the meanitig 
differs, as kari naj=‘do (present)+existed hot’ i.e. ‘did not’. 
But it is not clear how and why in one case the meaning 
isin the present and in the other it is in the past tense: 
As amatter of fact the over-emphasis on the original 
OIA meaning seems to be unnecessary and confusing: 
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The usé of páhi(ka) is found in the OB and MB (as in 
Srikrsnakirtana ) generally in the sense of ‘does not exist", 
also as simple negative adverbial particle. (In 
Stikrspakirtana ( P. 128), only once we find—tora bast 
ahme nāhi püi.'I have not: got your flute’). It is thus 
noticed that the use of negative verb nahi is much anterior 
to the use of the negative auxiliary. Hence it is not 
convincing without sufficient data, why the original 
Past sense being replaced by the present is again revived 
in the auxiliary, to give it past sense along with the main 
verb in the present tense. 
' So, we have to examine the positive counterparts. It 
, has been seen that ami kari nai, etc. is the negative 
counterpart not of ami kari etc. but of àmi kariyachi etc. 
“made with: verb-form in iva and 
the auxiliary substantive verb ach-»This -iyà form is 
commonly, explained as the conjunctive form *having 


done', but in the periphrastic combination of the tense 


it is likely that it is the passive participle rather than 


the conjunctive indeclinable.” ( ODBL. p. 1002): There 
is not a grain of doubt in this that the perfect tense is 
formed of the passive participle form in -i, -ia with the 
conjunction of the auxiliary substautive verb ach. This 
Passive participle form in -i, -ia is found in the past tense 
in the early specimens of Bengali side by side with another 
participle form -ila As, in course of time, the latter 
gains popularity, the former is gradually misunderstood 
to be the simple present ( ODBL P. 1950). In the Bihari 
forms corresponding to Bengali dekhiyacht ete, 
dekhiyachilam etc. and dekhiya thakiba etc. ( viz. the Present, 


Past and Future Perfect Tense ), we find the auxiliary 
substantive verb ahy (or hav) or ach or rah used after 
dekh lor’, dekhla' , dekhali, dekhale etc. Of course there is 
an easy room for doubt that these forms are past tense 
As a matter of fact the 


` forms rather than participial. 


Thus kariyāchi ete. is 


I8 go - "evUodian Linguistic REA hes 
“perfect tenses in the Bihari languages dre formed ‘either 
“with” participial forms or with the past forms (L. S. I. 
- Vol? V. Part IT; Pp:29, 39 ànd:82:3 ). If we compare these 
with Bengali; the'substaütive verb is found to be attached 
“to +i, tia past participidE forms° in Bengali ‘on the one 
"hard to either alo ete, formis in the past'ténse or ala past 
orici i forms i in Bihari languages on the'other. Taking 
"the" past pátticipal forms-as comtion, we iay éóficlude 
that origiiially the auxiliary savleantive verb'tised to be 
“attached “to partici pial forius to denote perfect tense; and 
that in Bengali the ~i, -ia forms Were confused with either 
| -iya;conjunctive or simple-present.tense forms: And in the 
/iBihari languages the'-a/a:forms were confused with the 
»'-simple.past.tense forms.ioThe Radha forms: gelche ma'lIclie 
(L4 S.I Vol-V; Part T; p.72) ànd $KK. phutilache (p. 85) 
ete. also sttpports' that the perfectiwas formed of thé main 
verb in: Ihe -participle ud not in the conjunctive or 
present tense: 


To Sum up, it can be held that! nahi is derived from 
“OTA hasit büt tlie sehse ‘existed not"waás'long'lost and in 
Apabhrayifa, OB, MB and also in Oriya we find its tise as 
à negative particle. The meaning 'éxist(s) not? also ‘occurs 
‘and in’ the’ developinent" of this nieaning the word via hi 
(à negative copula’ in Sanskrit ]' Might have influenced 
considerably.” “The use? of perfect ‘tense in Bengali is 
rather late;—in the oldest Specimens the’ tse “oF thé past 
tense “alone “being” general." Gradually’ the’ perfect tense 
gets a distinct form’ by adding’ tothe’ past participle form 
which is again’ fhe’ source of tlie ‘past? terse fort, the 
verb aoh- as auxiliary. The tise óf this aeh- is sipnificant iu 
asiiüch as it distinguishes perfect! tense" froni the" past. 
In the past tense the action is Stated 48° finished “in some 
past time? In the’ present perfect tense the “action is 
equally finished ‘in the past time but the result is au 
Object" of interest in the! present monient, ' Thus the 
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questions Aaparta kotha theke kinle and kaparta kotha theke kin- 
echo ( Wherefrom did you buy /have you bought the cloth ) 
differ materially, as the interest of the inquirer is keener 
in the second sentence. This additional value of interest 
is supplied by an explicit mention of an additional verb 
Gch in the present perfect teuse. Thus ami karilam < 
asmabhih { = maya y krta+-illa+ personal ending ; and ami 
kariyüchi <asmabhih (= maya) krta *acch+ personal ending. 
The development of nahi as an auxiliary is in the same 
line as that of nahi as a negative verb meaning ‘exist(s) 
not’, although the use of the former is much later. That is, 
hi is gradually restricted to ‘exist(s) not’, 
being taken up by nā 
asmabhi], (— maya) &rtam 


as the sense of ni 
its original general meaning ‘not’ 


alone, ami kari nai is equivalent to 
na» asmübhih (= maya) krtam *acchati (+-vartate) na> asmabhih _ 


krta+*acch + pesonal ending-+na=ami kariyachi nā (in 
sense ) It now stands as a mathematical ratio— 

üchi, acho, achis, achen, üche 4- nà : nai:: 

kari 4- chi, ach, üchis, achen, üche-- nà : kari nai 
Tn the next stage of the development it was seen that the 
negative verb is substantive and requires no personal dis- 
tinction, but when it, as an auxiliary with the actional 
verb cannot change itself, the main verb is to be changed. 
The social mind forgot that the main verb attached to the 
auxiliary nahi is a participial form and took it to be the 
same as the simple present form and therefore made the 
personal changes in the main verb thus: 

ami kari nai, tumi karo nai, tui karis nai, 


se kare nai, tipi karen nai. 


üpani karen nai, 


Bengali Infinitives 


The infinite verb forms in 


-ite in Bengali are generally 
known as “Infinitives”, 


But they are not homogeneous, 
so fat as their nature and functions are concerned. They 


are Infinitives on the one hand and Present Participles 
on the other. 


This was noticed by Chatter 
-ite Infinitives derived from 
plu sthe locative affix -te (8 747 
in -ite representing the Proper Bengali transformation of 
the MIA-anta to -ita with the Locative inflexion (8733). 

1. Sen(BhI 12th edition) has also held the same view 
regarding the origin of the Infinitives and Participles in 
Bengali ( pp. 331-332 * In BhPBV ( Note 3:09/10 ) again 
Chatterji observes that it is difficult to trace with 
certainity the origin of the Gerundial Infinitive suffix 
-ite and to distinguish its use with that ofthe Verbal 


Adjective or Participle, and that a merging of the 
meanings of the two has also taken place. 


ji (ODBL ) who explained 
the old Verbal Noun: in a 
) and the present Participle 


* My article ‘On the Infinitives in Bengali’ published in the Bull. of the 
Philological Society of Cal 


cutta, Vol. VI, 1966, was published earlier 
than this revised edition, 
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2. Here are some varied uses of the «ite forms as 


the 


Infinitive and as 


its homomorph, the Present 


Participle ( or better, the Imperfect Participle ) in Modern 


Bengali: 


A. (1) 


| (6) 


B. Imperfect Participle— 
(1) amar gan &unite keha nū 


(2) 


(3) 


gün unite tahar bhalo làge—'" To hear songs is to his 
liking’. 
an śunite se blialo bise—‘He likes to hear songs’. 
gin Sunite man Gnande purna haila—‘The heart was 
full of joy by hearing the song’, 

mi anek kosta kariyachi—T have taken a 
hear this song’. 

‘This accident occurred 


ei güp Sunite ui 
lot of trouble (in order! to 
gin Sunite ei bipad ghatila— 
from hearing the song". 

gin Sunite tahar Künti püi— 


hearing songs’. 


‘He has no fatigue in 


i—' There is nobody to hear 
my songs’. «( Adjective to the substantive—Nomi- 
native ). 

ami tahake gan 
hearing songs’ 
Accusative ). 
tāhār gan $unite bli 
*His song is pleasan 
substantial in it’. ( Adverb t 
similar expression—fhiakurda chele k 


‘Grandpa is unique to flare up boys’: 
śunite khāy—‘He eats while he hears the 


b to verb-concurrent— continuous )h 
ami asiya pariba—'T shall come up 
he wil be hearing the songs' 


1 Sunite dekhiyaichi—I have seen him 


( Adjective to the substantive — 


alo kintu janar antahsār kichu nài— 
t to hear but it has nothing 
o the adjective) A 
hepūte ek khani— 


se gan Sunite 
song’ ( Adver 
se gan unite $unite 
during the time 
( Adverb-absolute ) 
megh na cahite jal—(Rain)-water came down while 
even the cloud was not prayed for (Adverb abso^ 


lute— subjunctive ). 


* 
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(7) ami jaite se asilà He came after I had gone' 
( Adverb—absolute—conditional ). 

(8) ghar thakite babui bhije—The weaving bird gets 
wet (in the rain) although it bas its nest’ 
( Adverb-Absolute “Infinitive nexus” Ph Gr 117.ff- 
Jespersen ). 

C. Imperfect participle in Compound Tense and Com- 

pound verb. 

(1) se gan Sunite-che—‘He is hearing son gs 
Se gin $unite-chila—'He was hearing song’ 

(2) se gan &unite-thükibe—'He will continue to hear the 
songs' 
se gan Sunite làgila—'He went on hearing the songs' 
se gan $unite pare nà—'He cannot hear son gs’ 


se gan &unite pay nà—*He does not get the chance to 
hear songs? 


tahake gan sunite dao— 


‘Let him hear songs’ etc. etc: 
In A. above the Infinit 


ives are Noun-Infinitives in 
different cases, (1) in Nominative, (2) in Accusative, 
(3) in Instrumental, (4) in Dative, (5) in Ablative, (6) in 
Locative. 'AII case-forms other than Nominative and 
Accusative are adverbial and it is useless to make a cate- 
gory of the Gerundial or Dative Infinitive, All the 
examples in A may be equated with the verbal nouns in 
different cases they have interesting nuancial differences: 

3. S. Sen. ( BhI PP 331-332) suggests that OB-ante 
forms, MB. -itë forms from which the Mod. Bg. -ite forms 
occur, functioned as Imperfect Participle and those ending 
in -(i)ba functioned as Infinitive in OB and MB. Hence 
a close study of the OB & MB instances is necessary. 

3a. In the Caryàs all the forms in -anta are found in 
the oblique case, In jibant? mailz (maalé) nahi bisesa (biseso) 
( 22/6, 49/10 )—"There is no difference between a living 
one and a dead one’ jibante is an adjective substantivised 
in the Instrumental case denoting Reciprocity in connec- 
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tion with bigeso, The same word as an adjective sübstant- 

p is also found. in’ jibante bhela bihani nmiaelà naali—you 

E brought a dead one which is without having beén 

Es sapo E to S. Sen, CGP, which agrees in general 

1 e'suggestion of Chàåtterji ODBL p. 1013). Such 

À adjectival -anta from is preserved in afew words in Modern 
Bengali ( ghumanta puri, paranta rod, chutanta ghora etc.) 


3b. In dudliamajhe lara cchante na dekhai (42/8) ‘One can 
not see the cream existing in milk’, cchante is not merely 
an adjunct of Jara, but it has also a nexal connection 
el lata: Jespersen has named such a phenomenon as 
Infinitival nexus? (PhGr p. 117). Jn criticising Sonnens- 
ehein he has pointed’ out that ii the sentence ‘T like 
boys to be quiet’—“boy” and ^Quiet" are not functioning 
as the two objects of the verb sjike?/! Similarly lara and 
ehapte cán not be called the two objects of dekhai. The 
oblique case-affix gives it a special fonction to perform. 
The cream ‘remains (=acchati) in milk, itt no Body leks 
that cream itt the state of existing. There are two other 
instances of acchanté in the Caryas. In one, amiya ücchanté 
bisa gilesi re (8917) ‘you take poison while there is nectat* 
Acchante is Imperfect participle in the locative -ease to 
donote the sense of adisregarding" used absolutely 
(anadare). Unlike Sanskrit there is no congruence of it 
with amiya, used as Nominative; às in all such casés 
there is a syntactic contamination” :—'the rlectar exists 


(achhati) and ( tad anadrtya ) disregarding that you take 
Poison’ aré mixed up- 


In the other, viz murká acchante 
loa na pekhai (4217) 


='While remaining stupid, a man 

"cannot see" the locative case affix of the present participle 

is due to the temporal sense jn the absolute use": ‘So 

long as one remains stupid’. 

3c. Similar instances © 

locative case used absolute 
instances in the Cary4s. 


f the imperfect participle in 


ly are fond in a few more 
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-jàsu gunante tutttai indiala (80/5)—' While one remains in 
expectation of which, the net of senses is torn’. Here 
the imperfect has the sense of “continuative”, ‘The 
imperfect has also the sense of "iterative", as in mai ethu 
burante kimpi na ditha (16/10) —' While dips are being taken 
by me (repeatedly one after another) in this place nothing 
is seen’. nari biarante seba bayurá (bapura) (20/6)—*While 
the umbilical cord is seen through and through, it is 
_lost in the air (he, the poor fellow, is no more)’, 

Sd. There is two -ante forms of Jj@ ‘to go’ occurring 
in two subsequent lines. Shanti pa basasi jante (15/7) and 
etha ata mahasiddhi sijhae ujubata jaante (15/8) the formet 
signifies ‘entertain no doubt in going forward’ and the 
latter ‘The eight great occtilt poWers are achieved here 
“by keeping on the straight path’ ( Sen, OBT, CGP). 
Chatterji understands jane in the former example as 
'at the time of going’, but it may not have the sense of 
Imperfect Absolute, it may simply denote a verbal nout 
in the locative case signifying a subject-matter’, The 
latter has the sense of instrumenta] which is not normal 
of the Imperfect Absolute, 

3e. The instrumental sense is found in the -ante 
forms repeated, Thus cahante cahante suma. biara (31/8)— 
‘By searches going on and on the consideration is Void’. 
But in ama cahante ana binath;; (44/6)—While one remains 
to be searched on and on, the other is lost’. 

3f, The word paisarte occurs twice in the Caryás. In 
nalini bana paisante hohisi ekumana (23/2) —' While getting 
into the lottis-bed, be singleminded’ paisante is Imperfect 
Absolute in the sense of ‘continuative? But giribara- 
sthara-sandhi paisante sabaro loriba kaise—'Getting into the 
crevice of the peak of the high hill, how can Sabara be 
traced’ paisante has the function of a subjunctive ( How 
can Sabara be traced if he goes on entering into these») 

dg. The subjunctive use is also found in another -ante 
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form in the Caryas. It is the word jagante in gaanata 
ee OE nairamani bali jagante sughar; ( 50/1-2:)— 
T he void, the second and the third void, the fenced plots 
dte there, ........ the girl Nairamani close to the neck, if 
one remains awakened, it is well’. 
Another peculiar use is found of an -ante form. paitca 
keruala parante mange pitata kacchi büpdhi| gaana-dukholé, 
Sificahu pani na paisai sandhi |] (14/5-6)—'Five oars plying 
aft, the rope is fixed on the platform, Bail out water with 
the bucket of the Sky, water may not leak in through 
the joints'.( OBT ). Here the relation of parante with 
the finite verb is not clear. Rather, by anacoluthon 
the absolute sense is lost. It may be the precursor of the 
Imperfect Compound Tense form, the Substantive verb 
being absent here, like the copula not generally expressed 


in Bengali. 


8h, Similar us 
connection with the Finite ver 
Imperfect Compound Tense is fo 
Saraha ( from CGK ). 
khaanté [pibante suha ramanté nitta punu cakka bi bharanté [aisa 
dhamme sijjhai paraloaha naha paé dali]-ubhaa Ioaha ||, and 
na mana munahu re niune joi 
jima jale jalahi milante soi | (Alt rdg. in BGD milantei) 

In Saraha's Dohakosa (BGD) an instance of reduplica- 
ted Imperfect Participle oblique denoting Instrumental 
is found. cahante cahkante ditthi niruddho—‘The sight is dazed 
by looking on and on’. 

A quotation of Narapada from Santi contains an Im- 
Perfect Participle-oblique. cinta cintante pohai gela rati 
(OBT)—Thinking and thinking the night was over.’ 

Thus the -ante forms of the Caryas and Dohas mostly 
function as Imperfect Absolute and only occasionally as 
Subjunctive in tue Locative case to indicate generally the 


time during which an act is going on oF being done. The 


e of the Imperfect Absolute without any 
b, functioning as the 
und in the Dohákosa of 
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reduplieated.-forms have generally ‘the: function of tlie 
Instrumental to indicate “by the process of the action 
being performed or going on’. s 


Si." As instances of Infinitives from the Caryas, bahaba 
and bolaba in the sentence bühaba ke paraa (8/8) and Kdise 
"asabaj ‘bolaba ‘jaya (4013) respectively have been mentioned 
(BhI, pp203:4, CGP; p. 45): But they might as well be 
called Verbal-‘nouns ( Mod Bg. dekhi nai kabhu . eman taram 
büowa, and OB. Fahanà na jai may be compared. The other 
‘instances mentioned’ have tke and -re affixes after the -ibü 
suffix froin Sekasubhodaya and Sr;krssakzrtana. ^ Infini- 
tives were formed by adding +hal-ku or -rel-r@ with the 
nomina actionis base “in -aba|-iba form. If in Caryà 8/8, 
bühabake teading is not ensured, sinaibaka of Sekasubhodaya 
and the SKK forms in ibaka, ibtié ete, 
Bengali forms of the Infinitive. 


4:: In SKK, however, a merging of ihe Imperfect 
Absolute (in locative ) with the infinitive or the Verbal 
noun in the oblique case has taken place and there is 
practically no functional difference ‘between the two. 
Thus bhara dia dadhira pasarà jaite cüha jamunara param 
'Arranging 'the selling. basket full of cards and yoghants 
you like to go over the other side of the Jumna? on the one 
hand, and bale dhatibaka caha more—You wish to get hold 
of me by force’ and cumbana dibàre càhe badanakcmale—‘He 
likes to kiss me on my face’ on the other. Also sadha nahi 
pàra hayite hena bhàjgà nà»—'I have no wish td cross over 
the river by such a broken boat, on the one hand;.and 
mathura jaibaka radha ki tora age—“if) you have the desire, 
O Radha; to go to Mathura’ on the other. Then, bujhite 
nàro mo tohmara mane—* can not understand your mind’ 
and parana dibàka'pàra tohmàra bacane—T can offer my life 
at your word', 

5 Possibly during the OB period 
tendency by which Bengali changed 


are the oldest 


. there came 4 
-aba| -abà ( verbal 
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noun base) to -iba/ -iba, e.g. sinaibaka etc. (already this 
change occurred in Future -ifavya> iba (ODBL $697) iu 
OB) and -ante ( the Imperfect Absolute ending ) to *-inte/ 
-itē] -ite. "This was done ( in the words of Prof. Chatterji, 
ODBL 8733) in “the native line of development in the 
d in the Past Conditional or Habitual 
( not found in the Caryas ) formed with -it- affix” which 
is also found in early MB, aud might have come through 
the process of -ayant> -enta side by side with -ant>-anta. 
But the possibility of the analogy of -ila <-illa :-ala 
( Bihari ), -iba <-itavya „aba ( Bihari) with set formation 
cannot be disregarded. Moreover the suffix -tavya because 
ofthe -ya element at the end might have been changed 
to -evva> -iba (future) and both -ila (past) and -ita 
( habitual ) might be analogically formed after -iba, and 
above all the perfect Absolute form in -ile which was in 
use in OB might have been responsible for the Imperfect 
Participle suffix -ite. That the Infinitive in -ife is deve- 
loped from the Verbal Noun in -i put in the Locative is 
apparently unnecessary, because OB Imperfect Absolute 
ending -ante became -ite in MB and it is found simultane- 
ously used and confused with -ibaku] ibaré, both being 
used without any perceptible distinction. Gradually the 
former has almost ousted the latter from the field, except 
-iLāre, as the Dative Infinitive ending used in Mod Bg. 
Poetry-language and -ibar with Genitive ending 7 
occuring side by side with the Genitive.of the Verbal 
Noun and the Adverbial form with -matra ( e.g Suniba- 


matra ). 
6. The development of th 


perfect participle/ Absolute to 
to the other cases of the Noun Infinitive without any 


difference in form ( which with their nuancial differences 
with the different cases of the Verbal Noun is rather 
recent ) is unique in Bengali, and is quite distinct from 


language represente 


e -ite form from the Im- 
Dative Infinitive and then 
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the other New Indo-Aryan languages which have separate 
forms for the Infinitive and the Imperfect Participle. 
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A Bengali Dubitative Particle 


Dubitative words in Bengali are hayto, bujhi, bodh hay, 
mane hay, sambhabatah, khub sambhab etc. The verb roots 
from which all the words except hayto are detived denote 
presumption of probability. But the case looks to be 
different with the word Aayto and it is very interesting 


to trace out how it has come to find its place among the 


dubitative words. 

The word hayto is apparently a conibination of the two 
words hay a verbal form and to an adverbial particle. hay 
is generally a copulative verb and sometimes it has the 
connotatiou of ‘becoming’, ‘growing’, ‘developing’, OT 
‘happening’. It owes its origin to two roots,— V. ah 
or Ja (X OIA Jas) and yho ( €«OTÀ. Abhü; cf. ODBL 
8767) In the Carya songs the word ho, hoi hohu or hoiba 
serves the function of a copula and also of a verb meaning 
‘to become’. In Srikrsnakartana besides the yeneral meaning 
of ‘becoming’, we find also the sense of affirmation only 
attached to the word hay, with nay a negative derivative 
standing along with it for simply expressing negation 
(e. g. haye naye occuring thrice there; meaning ‘yes or 110’, 
or ‘true or not’) Later, hay has also been used along 
with nay or na hay to devote ‘either .... OF (else). Such 
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peculiar usages accruing gradually from the general sense 
ate notable, becuase in this way, it may have led hay to 
the dubitative sense with the addition of to. But to 
derived from OIA tatah ( ODBL §172) generally mean 
‘indeed’—and is used in the sense of confirmation, corro- 
boration, conclusion or emphasis. In view of this exami- 
nation, it can be opined that the dubitative word hayto is 
not actually a combination of the words hay and to. 

The word hayto may have been derived from 
*hoyataa <*hoyataha or hoyata īha< OTA bhiyant asa hoitaha 
is actually found in the Maithili language denoting 
sandigdha bhztakalika kriyà; e.g. i àyela hoitüha—^he may 
have come” (Maithil; Vyakarana~ Pt. $ri Aksaylala Jha). 
Grierson in his Introduction to Maithili Dialect has 
noted only one example, which he came across, of peri 
phrastic tenses formed with V I5 as the auxiliary and that 
is “kon dísà ke abait hai kahahu bujhāy *tell me clearly in 
what direction he may be (i.e. is probably ) coming.” 
(Maithili Dialect 8941). Hoernle has, cited E. Hindi 
padhata hoi as present dubitative and padhale hī as preterit 
dubitative ( Gaudian Grammar $510). Kellogg has 
mentioned two varieties of Past contingent forms— Perfect 
and Imperfect, as found in the Hindi language and these 
are found by addiug to the Perfect and Imperfect Parti- 
ciples, the indefinite imperfect form of the substantive 
verb ( Hindi Grammar $408). The absence of such conju- 
gational forms in Bengali may be due to the very 
uncommon use of the Past contingent tense and we do 
not find any trace of it in OB and MB literature. But as 
the language has been progressing from synthetic to 
analytical state, a fossilised form of the Old Magadhi form 
has come down as an adverbial particle to denote the 
dubitative sense through the Processes of phonetic change 
and the influence of the two very common words hay 
and to. 


Section IV 


LINGUISTIC FIELD WORK 


The Andamanese Languages 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. The People : 


The Andamanese, the aboriginals of the Isles of 


Andaman, belong to a rare specimen of human race, called 
the Negrito, characterised by their dark complexion, 
short stature and wooly hair of “peppercorn type.” 
Steatopyga, is one of their remarkable physical features, 
especially of the women. 

From days unknown, they were the only inhabitants 
of the Andamans, until in 1788, the British troops occu- 
pied a portion of the «Isles. In 1858, when the penal 
settlement was established, those in Great Andaman only 
were 3.400. in number, but in 1951 these people have 
dwindled into a number of 25 in all. 'The causes are 
more than one, but the chief cause is the influerice of a 
superior culture. 

Besides these ill-fated Great Andamanese, there live 
in Great Andaman 4 hostile tribe known as the Jarawas. 
Another hostile tribe live in the North Sentinel Island. 
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These people are till now inaccessible for even census not 
to speak of any study. 

In Little Andaman there isa friendly race known as 
the Onges, who have not yet been the victims of the 
doom of destiny under the overwhelming enticement of 
the superior culture with which they are gradually coming 


in contact, They are probably 200, still vigorous and 
virile. 


2. The Study of the Languages : 


The study of the friendly people of Great Andaman 
has only been adequately done sofar by some of the 
British officers the most notable of whom are R. C. 
Temple, E. H. Man, and M. V Portman. A few scien- 
tists like von Eickstedt, A, R. Brown, and Jules Bloch 
also undertook the study of the Andamanese, their racial, 
cultural and linguistic study, as far as it was possible 
for them. The last scholar based his linguistic analysis 
on the hasis of the materials collected by Man in his 
“Dictionary.” R. C. Temple wanted to publish e 
Dictionary ofthe Great Andamanese language but his 
work was not completed. A. J. Ellis contributed a valu- 
able note on the languages, in Man’s book ‘On the 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands.’ Man’s 
‘Dicticnary of the South Andaman Language’ and 
Portman’s ‘Notes on the Languages of the South Anda- 
man Group of Tribes ( NLSA ) are, however, the most 
glorious attempts to record systematically and analyse the 
lauguage of the Southern Great Andamanese with all 
its dialectal varieties, 

When the British scholars studied the Great Anda- 
manese language, the speakers were numerous and there 
were ten clear dialects which were 
the Northern or “Yerewa” or */Jeru” 
*Bojigaiji" or *Bea". 


grouped into two: 
and the Southern or 
The five of the former group from 
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wd to south were “Cari”, *Kora", “Ba”, “Jeru”, and “Kede” 
he five of the latter were 2 Juwoi?, “Kol”, * Pychikwar” 
or *Bogigyab”, “Balawa” or a Akar-Büle" and *Bza” or * jka- 
Bea-da”, But at present among the Great Andamanese, 
the Southern group is almost extinct,—there being only 
one Puchikwar man now, aged about sixty. The majority 
ofthe Great Andamanese speak the “Jeru” dialect with 
possible mixture of “Cari” and the dialects ofthe Northern 
group, which has been recognised by oue and all of them 
RS the standard dialect. Brown has given some illustra- 
tions of this language by referring to this a5 North 
Andamanese Language.  Portman's «A Manual of the 
Andamanese Language’ (MAL ) gives some illustrations 
of the *Cari? dialect, some of which resemble the speci- 
mens of the standard diallect collected by the present 
writer, ‘The thorough works of Man and Portman on the 
Southern group ofthe Great Andamanese Language are 
thus of little purpose in the modern days except in so 
far as they point out the salient characteristics of the 
Andamanese language in general. 

The Onges of Little Andaman who were not very 
friendly to the cultured people were successfully tackled 
first by Portman, put his study of the language of these 
people could not, as 4 natural consequence, be very 
adequate. He has given a few synonyms of the Onge 

A.R. Brown has also recorded some 
Onge Language in Appendix B of 
his work—‘The Andaman and Nicobar Islands (ANI?. 
The Anthropology Department of the Government of 
India started the study of the people only a few years 
back aud the linguistic study was done only by the 
present writer. 

Although the Jarawa 
now hostile, attempts have bee 
to study their languages by cap 


language in MAL. 
characteristics of the 


s of Great Andaman are even 
n made from time to time 
turing a few of them. 
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R. H. Colebrooke published a few words in ‘Asiatick 
Researches’ in 1795 under the head *On the Andaman 
Islands" These were declared later as the Jarawa words, 
but many of them are found to have been collected 
through mistaken notions. It is known from a pamphlet 
published by Mr Chengappa, a Forest Officer of the 
Andamans, under the title “Note on the Jarawa language” 
(NJL) that in September, 1938, the police picket 
captured one Jarawa woman and four children, From 
the Jarawa children, a lady officer of the Hospital and the 
wives of two officers collected a vocabulary and also 
made some linguistic note, The work has a special 
merit of its own, but the absence of diacritical marks has 
minimised its worth. (The Jarawa -woman, it is learnt, 
died very shortly and the children were sent to the 
Nicobar Island where they have absolutely forgotten 
their own language. ) 


IL GREAT ANDAMANESE 


3. Dialectal Varieties of the Great Andamanese Language. 


The present position of the Great Andamanese, how- 
ever, requires a fresh survey, linguistic as wellas ethno- 
logical. 'The British officer distinguished ten dialect 
varieties of the Great Andamanese language, and at the 
time the British people went there, the dialect varieties 
ofthe Great Andamanese were actually very distinct as 
the tribal divisions were very much promin 
dialect varieties more or less conformed to 
cal sept divisions also )) But now the native population 
has dwindled to miserable extent and even some tribes 
have no representatives at all to show the distinctness 


ent. ( These 
the ethnologi- 
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of their individual dialects. Of the ten dialects, the Bea- 
sept was probably the most powerfnl and at sometime 
id reigned supreme all over the South Andamans exclu- 
ding the Ritchi Archipelago which was occupied by the 
Bàlawz people ( the name of the people in Bea language 
meant—“On the opposite side of the sea”). In Middle 
and South Andaman, there are many places which still 
now bear the Bza-names. ( One Puchikwar man could 
sonehow give the meaning of these place-names ) During 
the tour, only 15 Great Andamanese Were contacted, 
comprising 1 Cari, 4 Kora, 7 Jeru, 2 Kede, and 1 Puchikwar. 


4. Standard Dialect : 


The position of the 
when some of their clans 


Great Andamanese being such, 
have become extinct, and some 


are dwindling, and when the small number of their 
people have to reside together, irrespective of their 
differences in sept and dialect, and when they have very 
little independent entity in political and economic lives, 
they have naturally taken up one dialect as “Standard” 
amongst themselves. It is the majority speaking Jeru 
dialect, which has been recognised as the *Standard 
dialect" by them although they are very much conscious 
of the individuality of their own dialects. So for the 
study of the Great Andamanese to-day, the knowledge 
of Jeru dialect forms an absolute essentiality. E H. Man, 
whose elaborate works lergely contributed to the know- 
ledge of the Great Andamanese ethnology, studied Bia 
sept and dialect only and following him Jules Bloch 
linguistically analysed the Bra dialect only, in his article 
@Pre’fixes et Suffixes en Andaman’. But Bia sept and 
dialect has long been extinct. M. V. Portman also 
studied only the South Andamanese languages, of which 
only Puchikwar is extant with a solitary speaker. It is 
only Brown; whose wide observations were based upon 
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the northern tribes to a great extent has accorded some 
help to the present study. 


5. Influence of Culture on the Language : 


The linguistic effect of culture-contact is the over- 
powering inflnence of Hindustani on their native tongues. 
This is gradually leading them, firstly, to bilingualism 
and, secondly. to the crushing of their own language 


under the overwhelming superiority of that superimposed 
language. Now they have to come in con tant touch 
with the cultured people who talk in Hindustani. This 
language, they have to learn and although up to the 
present days they have not mastered the language much 


throughly and elaborately, and have but a very limited 


stock of Hindustani words and very simple ways of 


expression, they were found to have a clear tendency of 
bilingualism. When they were asked, for recording in 
the “recorder”, to express in their own language, the idea 
“How far is Bluff Island from this place” which was put 
to them in Hindustani, they readily sai, “marathai luruwa 


ketna dzr bi? in which the Hindustani words ‘ketna’ and 
dur” were unconsciously retained. Later on, however, 4 
correct translation was obtained and this was *thaicorato 
luruwa tokharaipphobi”. In other words, they were found to 
be preoccupied with the cultured ways of expression when 
the exact words in their own language did not necessarily 
come forth in their minds and there was some amoutit 
of mixture of the languages. They have great fascina- 
tion for the culture objects, as they have a sttong inclina- 
tion to the cultural language. The names of some cultured 
objects have been directly horrowed in theit lanjuages, 
e.g, ca ( tea ), pan ( betel ), motor ( motor car ), bedi [bheri] , 
bakhori (goat), baila (buffalo), seras; [harin] (deer), cupainivo 
[sipah;] (police). Of course, there are Some culture object" 


which have been given new names by them, e. g , tele 
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(elephant), collà (horse), kala (peacock, Koby (partridge), 
khorakhay (parrot), bene (hen),  /aocote (duck), phaya 
(bicycle), phirtaraicop obalon (aeroplane), hirtraicop bilu 
(steamer), etc. 

From their linguistic habit 
that now they prefer borrowing to 
The man, Loka, ( the Puchikwar man ) for example, 
was given a small piece of island near Spike Island, the 
name of which was given Loki ders, a Hindustani name. 
hich were present in their language 
are being replaced by words in Hindustani or any other 
civilised languages) For example, a small boy in their 
language is tata, but they invariably called the boy as 
larka, On being enquired, they did not give any satis- 
factory explanation of it. But in this way, they are 
ultimately losing their own words. For instance, kinship 
terms for ‘mother’s sister’. and “father’s sister” could not 
be easily collected from them. Many of them consulted 
together for a long time to give the synonyms of 


Culture-contact was jntroduced to them 
*Andamanese 


it has been evident 
coinage of new words. 


Even some words W 


these words. 
when the British supervisor established 
Home’ for training them to weat good dress, learn 
H.adustaui and know 2 bit of tailoring and carpentry. 
Among the Andamanese, contacted during this tour, 
was one whose name was Picar who was 4 student 
of the ‘Home.’ His pronunciation of Hindustani was 
strikingly free from Andamanese tonic and phonemic 
peculiarities, while all others were found to pronounce 


Hindustani in their own Way. 


6. Collection of Materials : — 

puring my tour in the Great Andamans, tbe materials 
were all collected by me trom the people I came in contact 
with. The people were studied on board a ship near 


Long Island as well as in their habitats in Bluff Islands. 
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They (Kota and Kaba chiefly) were dictated some expres- 
sions in Basic Hindustani and were asked to render the 
idea into their own language. These renderings were 
at first recorded in the Recorder and played back and 
were transcribed in phonetic Script. These were after- 
wards reproduced to them and were duly checked up 
from their later translation of the sentences. The words 
in the later tenderings were found to differ in most cases, 
and particular care had to be taken in the verification. 
The vocabulary of the language was then collected which 
comprised the names of different parts of human body, 
animals, placenames, nicknames, air and climate, house 
and household materials, fruits and trees, kinship terms 
numerals and some abstract words, etc. Some short 
sentences with different verbs in different syntactical 
constructions were also enquired and taken down in 
phonetic script. Words and sentences used by them 
amongst themselves were also noted with meanings, In 
the collection of vocabulary, demonstration of some 
coloured pictures was very helpful. 


7. Some Difficulties : 


The Andamanese have no written text and the 
study of their language requires to be based on 
their conversations only. The notes of the previous 
scholars of Andamanese have been of little help to the 
present study as already mentioned. With the gradual 
reduction of the population and the higher culture-contact 
asalready observed, the traditions and culture of these 
people have been lost to a great extent and their answers 
cannot be accepted as absolutely free from the influence 
of the cultured language. "The dialecta] varieties also 
which lie side by side with their ‘standard speech’ are 
often mixed up and without a study detailed enough to 
distinguish the different dialects, all that they said 
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Were taken as the standard speech. As the people are 
not very much advanced in Hindustani, and have no 
Ri ccmatiegl training, they could mot give an exact 
Translation of all Hindustani sentences put to them. 
mE to get a story translated by them, but it was 

to bea far expectation, and instead, I got from 
three of them (named Kota, Maro and Kaba) three free 
eloquent speeches. I also tried to get the translations 
of the songs, sung by them (two by Kanmo and one by 
Kota), but he got only ther purports. By analysing 
the purports of the songs and speecaes, I put to them 
some simple sentences in simple Hindustani which 
in their versions, however, remained far from being 
related to the expression used by them in those songs 
and speeches. Synonyms of some abstract words also 
could not be obtained as they have either no conception 
of most of them, or no idea of the distinctions of different 
shades of them. But fortunately almost all of them had 
more or less initiation to the elements of Hindustani. 
There was, therefore, no need of a bilingual interpreter 
in between them and the enquirer and the complexity 
involved in the process of an interpreter's intermediation 


could thus be avoided. 


8. Shortcomings: 


Unfortunately the materials collected could not but 
be scanty and fragmentary. The study based on these 
therefore, falls short of completeness and ela- 

For instance, it has not :been possible to 
make a phonemic analysis of the language in the absence 
of adequate phoneme-proofs. But the present work being 
an introduction to the language. its utility will not 
y be impaired ifa very detailed analysis is not 
d in view of the insufficiency of the data. In 


materials, 
broateness. 


probabl 
attempe 
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place of phonemic analysis, therefore, a phonetic 


description only has been sought for, and the distinct 
vowels and consonant sounds as uttered by the 
Andamanese, have been described without references. 
Fully conscious of the responsibility of describing 2 
language which has heretofore not been properly 
investigated ( the Jeru dialect especially ) I have tried my 
utmost to make the analysis as much thorough, 
deductions as much correct as possible, and while 
making the study informative and interesting, eve? 
a little bit of risk of inaccuracy has been avoided. 
Yet there may remain some such words or statements 
the validity of which may be questioned hereafter 
for which I crave the indulgence of the learned readets. 


9. Equipments for the Study : 


In the determination of the distinctive speech-sounds, 
I depended chiefly upon my audition. Although this has 
been acclaimed as the best way, the electric wire-recotder 


of the Department of Anthropology excellently served 
as a check up over it. 


10. Phonetic System : 


The distinct vowel sounds which the Andamanese 
were ncticed to utter in their language, are shown below 
in the following scheme of position : 


[ The transcription 
æ is for the mid open front vowel ] 


Front Central Back 
High close i u 
2 close ei e o 
Mid open m æ P 5 
Low Close 


Low Open mj 


RI 
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Diphthongs and triphthong's abound in the Anda- 
tanese phonology. A few instances of independent 
monophthongs proximately occuring with hiatus are 
found. But usually, unless these are diphthongised, the 
semi-vowel glides y and w, of which y is more common, 
separate the two sounds. Euphonic glides in the liaison 
of two words, also occur, and in such cases, there are 


consonantal insertions even. 
abial, dental, alveolar and guttural. 
tically resemble the cerebral 
plosives of the Indo-Aryan languages to some extent. 
sounds are sometimes produced with 
spirantised quality. The affricate sounds are palatal. 
The palatal variety of the affricate is sometimes found 
almost similar : Sanskrit palatal plosives (c= kyete). 
The voiced aspirate in every plosive series is conspicuous 
by its absence. The nasal guttural ù and the nasal 
palatal % are very important im the phonetic system of the 
Andamanese as these often stand as initial sounds besides 
being intervocal and terminal, like the other nasals m and 
The lateral sound lis non-fricative and the articula- 
tion is made in various points between the alveolum and 
the hard palate. The trilled sound is 7; sometimes they 
roll too much and sometimes normally. As regards the 
sibilants there was an interesting revelation. Man, Port- 
wn noticed that the Andamanese possessed 
But intently looking tor it, I 
similar to the 


The plosives are bil 
The alveolar sounds acous 


The guttural 


man and Bro 
no sibilant sounds. 
noticed sounds in their languages exactly 
palatal sibilants. ( These are transcribed as sibilants. ) 
These sibilants are clearly the development of the affricate 
ainly as 4 result of their constant touch with 
in Hindi (Hindustani). Statistically, palatal 
palatal vowels, semivowels, affricates and 
ery trequent and palatalisation is very 


sounds n! 
these sounds 
sounds (VZ + 

sibilants ) ate M 


common. 
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A table of consonants is given'below to show the points 


of articulation. (The alveolar plosives are trauscribed 
only as cerebrals, ) 


Bilabial Dental Alveolar Palatal Guttural 


Plosives— 
Unvoiced Unasp p t i . k 
Unvoiced Asp ph th th kh 
Voiced Unsap b d d g 
Nashl m n n D à 
Affricafes— ^" 


Unvoiced Unsap 


c 
Unyoiced Asp ch 
Voiced Unsap j 
Lateral— l 
Trilled— r 
Fricatives— ś 
Semivowals— w y 


The following are some words of the Andamanese to 
illustrate the sounds (vowel and consonant) shown ;— 


inu (water), erlt (bull), therulu ( eye ), bee ( hen) 
tele (elephant), rz (pig) 2icowphe (many ) untopl? 
(single), ottol ( old man ), thitotaiete ( dust ), thutthiriakata 
(daughter ), gaibukhu ( cow ),  thercapbei (beard ), 
ataijyoke ( feed ), mae t2opholo ( we have got no such ), eure- 
rotlam (strong), thipos, (mouth). phal (sail ), beno 
(asleep), meo (stone rajeo (food ), utthire ( child ), 
thondrono (heel), numphuke (hostile tribe), ojo ( sky ), 
diu Usun lua (place under the tree), therceo ( head ), 
chüre( sea water), jero( make haste ), Z:s5yubi( who are 
you » kanto;abe (get up), thimikhu ( forest ), buruis, ( hill ). 
nocatobo (what have you come for), 
(boat), tottoasulo (foremost ), 
delolyumem ( tell me ). 


leit ( arrow ), rod 
luruwa ( Bluff Island ), 
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ll. Prosodic System— 

^ Accent is predominantly ‘stress?’ in  Andamanmese. 

here are two types of it, viz, strong and weak. Vowels, 
which bear the strong stress accents over them, are 
generally found to be long in quantity. Under strong 
accentuatibn, fhe final weak syllables of words are often 
clipped and the reduplication of the intervocal plosives 
and affricates before accented vowels is also a very 
common phonetic phenomenon. In sentence-intonation, 
they maintain three pitches—high, mid and low, and the 
general pattern of the sentence-intonation is 

high 


$ 


*mid 
low . 


12. Structural Analysis— 

From the point of morphologica 
manese is an agglutinative type of language: 
it is not as perfect as Turkish language. its pre 
suffixes are nonetheless distinguishable. 


] structure, Anda- 
Although 
fixes and 


(a) Roots— 


The roots can be c 
syllabic, for both the types are 
sall the roots were originally 
syllables have been clipped and cur- 
tailed in case of some roots which are now found to be 
monosyllabic, or the roots might have all been originally 
monosyllabic but due to the loss of slight distinction of 
ally attached to some prefixed or com- 


meaning origin ; Á ‘ 
pounded roots, dissyllabic or trisyllabic roots have come 


into existence: 
The roots are verbal as well as substantival. The 


latter kinds of roots are classified into two, one relating 


alled neither po'ysyllabic nor mono- 
found in the language. 
Perhap polysyllabic, and 
due to accentuation, 
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to animate beings, the other relating to inanimate objects, 
and the animate beings are again either human or non- 
human. ‘The human objects are classified into several 
groups. In the ‘Bza languages, as Man pointed out, such 
groups were seven. Such a classification is similarly 
extended to inanimate objects which are felt to be connec- 
ted with the. parts of the human body. These group 
distinctions are marked with prefixes, 


(b) Prefixes— 


The prefixes may be called (i) Generic, (ii) Functional 
and (iii) Neutral. 2 

The generic prefixes are those that are attached to 
substantival roots to indicate genera or groups. Each 
Word in one group carries the same generic prefix. Mouth- 
throat-tongue-bre, th-belly—all take the prefix tha-; head- 
Shoulder-eyes-nose-teeth-face-cheek-forehead-—all take the 
prefix- ther- ; hand-elbow-forearm-leg-thigh-knee-waist- 
Skin-bone-vein have the prefix the- ; palm-finger-foot- 
toe-wrist-heel have the prefix thon ; word meaning ‘back’ 
takes the prefix thot- and word meaning ‘navel’? takes the 
prefix thi-. As these group-indicatory prefixes are not the 
same in all dialects, so the group-classification is not 
uniform in all dialects, and at all times. Sometimes 
different prefixes only are added to the same root to 
mean different parts of the body, e.g. thapor—mouth and 
thompon—armpit. The underlying priuciple is that poi 
indicates that part of the human body which may be 
called something like a hole. Being connected with tha- 
prefix which represents the group comprising mouth and 
other human body parts, it means “mouth” and connected 
with thon, which may stand for body-wrist-forearm-group, 
it means “armpit”. Sometimes in compounding one word 
with one denoting a part of the human body, the prefix 
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ths 


alone serves to repiesent the whole word for the ‘parti- 
cular part of the body, e.g., ipu means “water”; “tears or 
the water of the eyes” is thus rendered therinu, ther-here 
having represented therul:., the synonym of “eye”. 
Similary, thertai means *leg's blood" as ther-stands for the 
thettoi(ther + toi) which means aleg”. Words denoting 
parts of the human body require the jh-initial in the 
prefixes mentioned above almost in all cases. Sometimes 
to denote other grouped objects, human or non-humar, 
these prefixes are used wholly or partly (viz. by excluding 
commonly the initial th) or with replaced initials as in’ 
the case of personal pronouns. The personal pronorns 


have these prefixes” (viz, à, er, &, 0 ot,i etc.) with the 
following initials + a 
Singular Plural 
lst person L. )—^  m—(4t-en um, -oij etc.) 
2nd person ts $4— j—(il, -ol,-al, etc.) 
3rd person xpi — Ah 


Of the functional prefixes can be named t-, eg, ara-, etc. to 
mean abstract sense, Space, time, etc. There are fun- 
ctional prefixes added to verbal roots also. For instance, 
to denote causative verbs the perfix atā- is used before the 
Toots, e.g. :— 

ijyoke (eat) ataijyoke (feed) 

konbe (get up) atakonbe (raise) 
atathemphilo (kill) 

The presence of prefix sometimes mean abstract noun, 
the absence of it meaning adjective. e.g» theurebe 
(strength) ihi + eure 4-be), eure-t-ot-lam (strong ). 

Neuttal prefixes are often used for beginning a 
In the gluing together of prefixes and roots, 
‘assimilation’ plays a great part. Taking the case of 
prefix ( thon, We find that the ultimate nasal sound of 

\ is influenced by the immediate plosive 


the prefix (viz) 
and undergoes the process of assimilation, e.g., thonkara 


emphilo (d ie) 


sentence. 
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(thon+ kara),  thonto(thorx+- to),  thoñconā (thon, + coni), 
thompos (thon + pon). 


(c) Suffixes ; 


Suffixes may be called verbal and substantival. The 
pronominal objects and nominal objects are sometimes 
glued together like suffixes. The substantival suffixes, 
mentioned below, are like post-positions and correspond 
to the declensional suffixes of inflexional languages :— 


zbek —'to' ^ postposition or objective case suffix 
-(e)re — with? » ” instrumental ” 
-ce —‘from’ ” ” ablative 5 
-cot —'from' ý » ablative jj 
-thi —‘at? 4 E) locative 4 


Of course, there is zero-morpheme in the case of 
declension and especially in this case positional sequence 
plays a great part in expressing declensional ideas. 


The verbal suffixes also correspond to the conju- 
gational suffixes of Aryan languages and most of their 
grammatical functions are served by these suffixes. They 
are at first temporal or modal suffixes, 


Present continuative and future often take the suffix 
-on, (-em,-am), present indefinite takes -e-, (-i-ai), present 
perfect takes—5,-a, or -uo and past tense takes.;. Occa- 
ssionally slight modal and temporal distinctions are not 
maintained. 


Sometimes these suffixes again take either -p-,-4-.-m-,-F, 
as intials, to denote different syntactical meanings. For 
examples, b+ the temporal or modal suffixes mentioned 
above are used with intransitive verb ( generally 
in equational -sentences ), k, or m,14- the temporal or 
modal suffixes are used with transitive verbs to denote 
any action in general, interrogation, or finished action 
respectively. 
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Pronominal objects are very often glued on together, 
e.g. kenothenere marbo (who speaks with me ), thonethere 
are (I speak with you ) Here, of course, is also exem- 
plified the peculiar treatment of reciprocal sentences and 
also a process of phonetic alteration, viz., metathesis. 


(d) Infixes : 

As infixes are found the particles -pho-, -phu- meaning 
negative, -ne-, -ye-, -nun- meaning plurality ( sometimes; 
of course, ne- is found as a prefix to indicate plurality ). 


1 function is also served by change of 


Morphologica 
the inflexio- 


vowel in the roots, corresponding to ablaut of 
nal language, e g., chiro (sea) and chüre (sea water ), 
although ‘water’ is ino and ‘salt’ is torom. 

(e) Compounding : 

Sometimes distinct words are joined together, not 
glued on, somewhat like compounding ; bei has the 
meaning of ‘hair’, thercup is ‘cin’ and thercapbei is beard’ ; 
therjuku is ‘upper lip’ and therjukubei is ‘moustache’, th. rulu 
means ‘eye’ and therutothei is ‘eye-lash’ ; 190 is ‘sky’ and 
totərbei ‘cloud’ ( here cloud is conceived as the hair of 
the sky ) ; tito: is ‘ground’? and thitotbei is ‘grass’ and 
thitotniete is ‘dust’ ; tot compunded with ceo which denotes 
‘head’ is fotceo meaning ‘mound’ (literally, *ground- 


head’) ; rod is ‘a boat? and roütotphai isa ‘boat with a sail’, 
*factory where iron is struck with 


reemothoi is ron’, and a 
cointicothi,za clear Bahuvrihi 


hammer’ is called as remoihoi- 


compound. ; 
The place names are the best examples of such 
compounding € 8» i 
( Jeru words ) polokec—the island of bolo tree, 
deldrok2c—the island of delir?, 


kuburemi—the hole of lobsters, 


War words ) lokatotjoingo—the place where a man 


Puchik 
Gees named Loka was burnt, 
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lakeraboroi?—the place where Izkerz tree fell down, 
lekeraluxti—the place under Lakera tree, 
raolunta—the place under Rao tree, 

boroinjig—the stream at the foot of a hill, 
porlobjig—the stream at the foot of a forest, 
arainlakopongo—a row of Garjan trees. 


Nicknames and kinship terms may also be analysed 
to illustrate compounding, e.g., thiremphilo is a Bahuvrihi 
compound meaning, a woman whose utthire (son) iS 
emphilo (dead); rulutotbat is a ‘blind man’ on whose 
therulu | eye ) comes down bat ( night ). 


The feminine word kājā meaning a ‘girl’ is often 
compounded with some ‘relation-term’ to mean the femi- 
nine child, e.g., 

thutthire—mother’s child ( son ), 
thutthiria kati—mother’s child ( daughter ), 
thumiketthue utthire—grandsons ; 
and ‘grand-daughter’ takes the word kata only at 
the end. To get the kinship term for the wife of the 


relation the word bze or boa is generally compounded at 
the end.3 


Sometimes for some common nouns ejharo the word 
for ‘man’ and ebukhu the word for ‘woman’ are often con 
pounded to denote the gender distinctions, e.g., ceeotharo 
is the word for ‘male dog’ and cxobukhu the word for 
‘bitch’. ( Formerly, as Brown showed cæo alone would 
meanamaledog). Bedi was the name adopted for ‘ewe’, 
for ‘ram’ it is formed bedictharo. Ra is ‘a male pig’, for 
‘a sow’ it is rübukku ; gaibukhu is ‘cow’ as adopted by them 
from Hindi, but for ‘bull’ they have an absolutely distinct 
word cristo, 

As in gender-distinctions, so in denoting diminutives, 
a word utthire meaning ‘child’ is compounded at the end, 
e.g., bokhori is ‘goat’, bakhari-thutthire is ‘kid’, 
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13. Syntactical Traits 
the suffix -bi, etc, which 


corresponds to the “copula” is generally expressed. The 
nexus and the junction are all expressed by simple 
juxtaposition of root-words, roots and affixes. Second 
Personal pronoun used as nominatives is often elided in 
imperative as well as jn indicative sentences, and the 
third personal pronominal subject also remains unexpre- 
ssed, if the same is quite clear from the context. Butthere 
In case of word order although the 
language generally resembles the Indo-Aryan, there are 
some interesting deviations, e.g» erembua-bek cai-lyu-m- 
em=‘ear’+ objective affix -+‘what’+'call’ verb+interro- 
gative verbal element+ present tense suffix. But ca 
i-erphile-bik ly.-m-em = ‘what? + ‘you’ + ‘tooth’ + objective 
suffix ‘call’ verb+ interrogative verbal element + present 


tense suffix. 

Sometimes, backward as they are in conception of 
the Andamanese use peculiar word order, 
is constructed by them as *what 
4p tell me’=caybe /yumem, 


In equational sentences, 


are variations too. 


abstract names, 
e.g., ‘tell me in reply' 
is ( i.e., this is the question ) 
14. Some Peculiarities in Vocabulary 


Of the vocabulary, let us take up numerals first, The 
Andamanese are too backward to have a conception 
of numerical figures. The smallest figure is untopl, 
but- it is mot» the! synonym of ‘one’, it denotes 
the still greater is denote 

that is eicocphe meaning ‘bahut (H) 
r is narakhamo meaning sobse jyáda (H), 
d the whole is nerdurom. Of the 
tottoasulo denotes ‘the foremost’, 
next to that is árübei and then 


‘very few’; d by erentapol ; 
greater than 
and still greate 
the most numerous an 
corresponding ordinals, 


tarasulo is next to that; 
M e word faramulura meaning ‘the hindermost’. 


co 
present Great Andamanese, the practice of 


Among the 
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counting by fingers tapped onthe nose, as referred to 
by Man, Brown and others, could not be found. 


The next notable words are the names of the persons, 
meanings of which are very interesting. The names of 
the male Andamanese seen there, were Lok, Kopmo, Picür, 
Maro, Kota, Kaba, Meg amd Jirake. The names of the 
Wives of the first six were respectively, Kobo, Mukhu, Bod, 
Loka, Bele, and Lipai. Mzö was a young lad of 18 and he 
had no wife and Jirake was a small boy of 8. There 
was an old widow Beno. The meaning of Loka, the name 
of the Puchilwar man, conld not be known. A woman 
Was also named Lola. It was the practice among the 
Andamanese that if anyone desired to name a child by 
his or her own uame generally the wish would not be 
unfulfilled. Maro, the Kede man, said that his name 
meant ‘bee’, although Brown remarks that it means 
‘honey’; kənmo is ‘yam’; kot@is ‘skate fish’, picür is ‘stale 
meat’, kaba is ‘a kind of fruit". These are the names of 
food. Of the other names, 4252 meant ‘beast hide,’ boa— 
‘earth’, mzg—‘stone’ and beno—‘asleep’ and jirake, the 
name of the small boy, meant ‘enemy’. The meaning of 
a woman's name, lipai, seemed at first to be very striking ; 
it was ‘thirst’, It was, however, not a semantic deve- 
lopment, of the nature of a poetic application of the 
abstract word to denote a person. The Andamanese 

_have very little power of conceving abstract word not 
to speak of applying it for a concrete one. 'l'he names 
are given to children when they are in the mother's 
womb. So they get the names like ‘thirst’, ‘stone’, 
enemy’, etc.. After they are born they are given either of 
the two index-words, (21 or kata meaning a ‘boy’ ora 
‘girl’, as the case may be. The two Words are synonyms 
of male and female sex organs, Previously they were 
called i22 or kata upto three years of age after which 
they were called thutthire or thutthiriakzta respectively. 
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se words now. They 


But they do not generally use the 
a girl. Pre- 


have adopted the Hindi words for a boy or 
viously they used to have a series of names fora man 
and woman from childhood to the old age (e.g., a boy, 
then an unmarried young man, then a married man, 
prospective father, widower etc. etc.) and they had to 
undergo a series of elaborate ceremonial processes at some 
ofthe stage. But now they have lost all these compli- 
cated customs as also the evetchanging naming. They 
usually call the grown up ones by names. (Sometimes 
they give some pet names ) Ifthey want to pay respect 
they may add amai before their name. 

The girls wheu they attained puberty used to get 
“flower names. The name of a flower blooming at the 
time of the first womanhood of a girl would be given to 
her, and this practice is still being continued. The 
flower names of the women met in the Andamans were 
cara, jili, okor, jui, phoco. That the convention that the 
women should be called by the flower-uames tp to her 
first child birth is, however, not very rigid now. These 
names with their first names serve as distinctive. 

Men have nicknames for distinction, which are 
generally descriptive, €^ erkhuro a big boy, tall for his 
age, 2ttol white-haired man, i.e.,an old man, etc. 

In their vacabulary they lack many abstract words, 
for tbey have no conception of these, such as joy, hapi- 
ness, friendship: ‘Beauty’, for example, is the same as 
‘the man is good looking’ in their language. They 
have got the names of some colour and these they have 
taken from the names of some concrete objects commonly 
found with the respective colour, e g, e/a! ( yellow ), 

ith at (fire ) ottalotmo ( white ) connected 

whose head is all white. 
Lastly; the name of outsiders whose skinsare as dark 
is numphuke but if they are hostile like the 
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Jarawas, they call them jeengipiyo ;—and is noptokphoka if 
they are friendly like the *Onges'. (They are interested to 
know about the Onges, the Nicobarese and the Malayans 
and have great fear for the Jarawas). Foreigners, whose 
Skin colour is fairer are called milo (also ‘saheb’, a 
Hindustani word) if they are superior and respectable 


to them and if they are not so, they are called /ao ( which 


at one time meant ‘devil? ; €. Port Blair is /aotarainiyo 
or the place of fair- 


complexioned outsiders or ‘devils’ ). 
15. Sampie Texts : 


(i) Conversations 
What is your name ? 
Iam Kota. 
Who are you ? 
Iama foreigner (Saheb), 
Where do you live ? 
Iam coming from Bluff 
Islands. 
What have you come for ? 


neliu n3siyubi 

thia kotabe 

Nasi pub; 

thia malubi 
calnuthibik Tiyomam 
lurunātāt thisbelo 


ño catobo 
I have come here for a stroll. thutire cglobo 
Bring the boat here. cel roabikirlebe 3 
Make haste, jero 
Get up. ka^toyübe 
Sit down, n@ onobe 


Ishall talk with you. 
How far is Bluff Ilsand 
from this place ? 

A bit distant. 


thonethere marbe 
thaicotaro luruwa tokharaipphobi 


betophobi 
Clean this place with okhithibit belkhglo 
broomstick. 
Show me your dance. nulithi jurayebe 


I shall take your snapshots. thunujit lajbirubi 
Have you got drums ? adekhonrlecol bowomobe 
We have got uo such. mae t2opholo 
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What. kind of people-are 
you ? 
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cetangi lighe | 
P.O. Baniput 24 Fs gan: 


What have you got with cae cakhobe West B 
you ? 
A bow kobe 
What else have you ? kacho ¢aibe 
Arrows. ` leitbi 
Give these to us. mumirlubei 
Who is he ? danasiyubi 
e is my son. ga thutthirebe 
T do not sleep at noon. no diuerbolikhimphu 
Walk in front of me. therulu noleakce 
You are very good. henoltot cayabe 
Our wife is not very good. neboi nolphobiscai 
(ii) Speech 
A. menamayekho merulutuphujo marakaile tajeo 
[our forefather]. [when alive] [in our hand], [food] 
erkhuro melaoleoertajeo 
[would be full (big)] [food of the white people] 
atabinul meni?icum tajeoleui caileui 
[is reminded] [our own] [of food] [things] 
menot bokangilemam menificum iaujeó menot 
[our] [are not in heart] [our own] [food] [we] 
borlepam 
[have forgotten] 
B. thercotà marakaile luruwa tokharaipphobi 
[from our own place] [Bluff Is.] [is very far] 
thitara lobonkhude onerkelbom 
[in our own place] [to reach] [become late] 


(iii) Free Translation 


A. When our forefathers were alive in our Jand, we 
had our own food in full. But remiuding (having in 
mind) the food of the white people, our own food-articles 


are not in out mind, we have forgotten our own food. 
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B. Bluff Island is very far from our place. So to teach 
(in) our place, it becomes late. 


Il. LITTLE ANDAMANESE OF THE ONGES 


16. On the 16th of February, 1952, myself with the 
Anthropological Party led by Dr. B. K. Chatterjee, with a 
few chaprasis, 4 Burmese policemen and a Wireless Ope- 
rator landed at Dugong Creek on the east coast of Little 
Andaman, in order to study the Onges of Little Andaman. 
In 1951 also I had been with the party led by Dr. S. 8 
Sarkar that landed near about the same place but for 
nearly a fortnight we could not find 
by. This time fortunately, 
date, 


any inhabitant near 
at the evening on that very 
a pair of Onges happened to meet the Party. The 
next day, a Policeman who had previously been with 
the Onges fot sometime, went with the pair in search of 
others. After 3 days, the anxiety was dispelled when 
he came back followed by many batches of Onges, male 
and female numbering more than 4 scores in all. In 
the meanwhile, some 6 or 7 other Onges came from some 
other quarters. All of them erected their temporary 
Sheds very near the tents of the Party. After completing 


my work, I returned to Port Blair with the Anthropo- 
logical Party on 4. 3, 52. 


17. I was engaged mainly in the collection of 
linguistic material. But it was not a very easy task. 
There was no bilingual interpreter and only a few of 
the Onges, say 6 or 7 could understand very simple 
Hindustani to some extent but could hardly express 
themselves in it. My first endeavour to collect the linguis- 
tic materials met with a very tragic consequence, With 
great expectation, at the arrival of a pair of Onges just 
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on the day of landing, J approached the man and asked 
him in Hindustani, ^What's your name ps Whats 
your name?" came the teply in the same tone and 
accent. Then the question was “What is this ?” pointing 
to the head, and the retort was the same question in the 
same way with the same pointer. I was puzzled I 
demonstrated various actions and talked with others in 
order to bring forth some word or exclamation in his 
own tongue, But strangely the man remained mute ot 
simply mimicked. There were some picture- books which 
were shown to him but all to no effect. Two days after, 
there came a batch, the family of Chota the chief. Chota's 
mother was enquired and the result was the same as 
before. This endeavour to draw out their native words 
from them was however noticed by Chota’s wife and 
When she was enquired by pointing to hand, she gave 
its native synonym promptly. The writer felt relief 
and it was now easy for him to collect vocabulary. Of 
the 4 or 5 people who helped the writer in his pursuit, 
the best was Ukice,a very cool, modest aud skilful man. 

18 The difficulty was numerous. It was very diffi- 
cult to convince those people what they were actually 
required to reproduce and even the vocabulary of some 
words which could not be demonstrated remained un- 
collected and the sentences that were taken down were 
hardly complete to give sufficient grammatical clues. The 
h were given to them to give a spontaneous 
Speech or something in a continuous strain all proved 
to be inadequate. The Webster Wire Recorder of the 
Department which could have been highly helpful for 
this purpose; could not unfortunately be available in the 
said tour. 

19. The Onges who had been previously not very 
friendly to the cultured people were successsfully tackled 
by Portman put he could not collect the adequate 


clues whic 
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linguistic materials, In one of the Chief Commissioner’s 
cruise, a few years ago, some 20 or 25 Onge words were 
collected. So there was no helpful previous record 
excepting Brown’s “Andaman Islanders,” where some 
peculiarities of Little Andamanese language have been 
mentioned. 


20. The presence of dialectal 
Was traced but unless a y 
made, it is not possible to d 

With very meagre ma 


varieties in the people 
ery detailed investigation is 
istinguish them. 

terials iu hand I had to be 
Very cautious at every Step to point out the linguistic 


features of the People and all the risk of inaccuracy has 
been carefully dispensed with. 


21. Phonetic System : 
(i) vi 


owel sounds—The 9 distinct vowel sounds and 
Other so 


unds which were noticed among the Great 
Andamanese were also found among the Onges with only 
a few variations. 

Notable is only the more back articulation of the 
open front vowel o ( near about central ). 

(ii) Consonant sounds—The plosives are bilabial, den- 
tal, alveolar and guttural. The alveolar sounds are clear 
here. The guttural sounds are sometimes produced: far 
back in the velum, sometimes as the labiovelar sounds. 
The affricate sounds are palatal. Voiced aspirates are 
absent and even unvoiced aspirates arerare, Guttural 
and palatal nasals are frequently found initial 
medially and finally. Sibilant é is found to have been 


replaced by a palatal affricate. [ To mimick Bengali 
manso, they uttered maco ]. 


mid 


ly as also 


22. Structural Analysis : 


The Onge language belonging to the 


group of Anla- 
manese languages has the roots, 


monosyllabic and 
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polysyllabic. The roots are verbal and substantival. The 
latter may be classified into two—human and nonhuman. 


The prefixes are generic, functional and enclitic. 
The generic prefixes or prefixes indicating different body 
parts, in Onge language are ono- eni-,eni-, enei- and enu-. 
The first is attached to humau head-hair-neck-skull-spine- 
finger-fist-wrist ; the second, to human mouth-lip-tongte- 
tooth-chest-belly-buttock ; the third, to chin-cheek-elbow- 
foreleg-calf-thigh: the fourth, to eve-eyelashes-brow- 
forehead ; the fifth to leg-foot-toe-ankle of men. Thus 
onoborane is the nail of a human finger, but the small 
claws of a crab is oboraie These prefixes indicating 
human body parts are extended to some objects and 
actions connected with man. The functional prefixes are 
0-, Gy i-, ei-, and u-, i.e. the last vowels of the above pre- 
fixes. There are some other such prefixes to denote 
various quality. portion, time, space ete. Encliticiprefixes 
are often used for beginning a sentence. These are i-, e-, 
‘Oras 

The Onge suffixes are also verbal and substantival. 
The substantival suffixes are like postpositions and corres- 
pond to the declensional suffixes of inflexional languages: 

-gi- corr. Nominative, also Vocative suffix 

-li- » Objective & Dative suffix 

-2a- » Instrumental suffix 

-pa- » Ablative suffix 

mmáü- Locative suffix 

-ai- » Qenitive or Possessive suffix 
Of course there is zero-morpheme where positional se- 
quence plays & great part. The pronominal plural suffix 
is -yogá otherwise there are plural infixes. The verbal 
suffixes also correspond to the conjugational suffixes of 
the Aryan Janguages. There isa genera? neutral suffix 
-be. Before this, temporal or modai suffixes are added. 
To denote past tense sometimes akibokibe a word for ‘an 
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action finished’ is used, Verbal suffixes added to subs- 


tantive roots make the Denominative verbs, In negative 
verbs suffix ofatek is used while in non-negative conti- 
nuative it is jz, 

As infixes are found the plural infix otot, the negative 


infix ok (plural) and ebogil (singular) and some integrative 
and other link affixes. 


Sometimes distinct words are joined together, not glued 
on, somewhat like compounding. Thus “eye” is eneiebo, 
and “eyelash” is eneiebotuge or eneiebotugetore, and tuge is 
“the bird or feather of a bird”, “The sling to carry chil- 
dren” is sometimes called icchele-gübebe and icchele is *à 
child” and gabebe is “to take”, 


23. Vocabulary : 


There are already many foreign words in the Onge 
vocabulary, like icchele (child), santa (fishing angle), and 
cukwa i.e. sukha (H) (tobaco) ete. But they have also 
developed some new words like tukuñumu (tea) ete. Some 
of the animals not known to them are named kokoiboike 
(cow, horse, etc.) and fierce unkuown animals «are keke. 
They call themselves tle, onole, or ono-æùñæ (from which 
has come the name Onge) other than Onges are ipene. 

Like the Great Andamanese the Onges have no con- 
ception of numerical figures. ‘The smallest number is 
denoted by enfws. still more is by ekuinagz, nore than 
that by epiregale and *many many” by pukkisagal», 


IV. THE GENERAL NOTE 


The Andamanese languages could not abe connected 
with any recognised family of speech. But sofar as their 
syntactical traits are concerned, they are agglutinative, 
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making free use of prefix, infix and suffix. (Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India’, Vol. I, p. 132). From the 
subsequent discussions of the use of prefixes, suffixes etc. 
i Andamanese languages it will be clear that the agglu- 
tination in these languages is not so perfect as that in 
Turki or Magyar. On the contrary there are many points 
in which the processes of agglutination in these languages 
remain unaccountable. 


Of the Andamanese languages, the Great Andamanese 
group has been found to be rather remotely counected 
with the language of the Onges of Little Andaman. The 
latter have possibly a closer relation with the language of 
the Jorawas of Great Andaman. In the “Exploration and 
Survey of the Little Andamans” published in the "Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society and Monthly 
Record of Geography,” Portman held, “On the North 
Sentinel Island, on Rutland Island and in the jungles, 
South and West of Port Blair, tribes of Andamanese exist 
who, at war with all mankind, are supposed, from the 
similitude of their weapons and utensils, to be offshoots 
of the Little Andaman tribes” (p. 2. Portman made a 
thorough study of the intertribal relations of the different 
Andamanese peoples, of their weapons, canoes, ornaments 
and utensils and also of their languages in his *Notes of 
the Andamanese” (J. A. I. May, 1896) and divided them 
into three groups, the North Andamanese, the South 
Andamanese and the Little Andamanese. In this connec- 
tion he observed ahe Jarawa tribes of South Andaman 
and Rutland Island differ from the Onges in that they 
have very long and thick bows, do not make canoes and 
have a language of their own. Still I have no doubt that 
they were originally of the same tribe and had become 
separate at some very distant period (pp. 362-63). In the 
"Note on the jarawa Language” it has been remarked, 
*yet the language 1S so different from that of the Little 
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Andaman Onges that when the latter were brought to see 
the Jarawas, they were quite incapable of speakiug to 
each other.” But from this fact, the close relation of the 
two languages cannot be denied. Apart from some cul- 
tural affinity between these two tribes we find some words 
of these two languages closely resembling each other. 
Several human body parts have somewhat common names 
in the two languages, e.g. ‘finger’ is ono-me in Onge and 
ano-ma in Jarawa, ‘knee’ is ono-lage in Onge and ano-laga 
inJarawa. 'Small animals in the Jarawa language are 
named wo-ma; the Onges call the ‘dogs’ weme. ‘Path’ in 
Onge is icchele, the Jarawas call it ichala. Then, ‘to sleep". 
‘to get up from sleep’, ‘to die’, ‘to cry’, ‘to walk’, ‘to 
finish’, all these verbs have the following Jarawa aud 
Onge synonyms : -omo : omo-ka-be, -oti : ote-be, be-chame-bu : 
bei-cam-be, wama : wünai, buje : buji-yebe, hi-pu-hi-bah : aki-b0- 
ki-be. These similarities cannot be called accidental, 
nor the words of one language be called the loan from 
the other. The detailed studies of the two languages 
enable one to show definitely their close relation. 

*Jarawa" is the name giver by the ika-Bra-da speakers 
of the Great Andamanese. The Jarawas call themselves 
ya-eng-gna as learnt from NJL. About the introductory 
prefix the Jarawas are found to be more particular than 
the Onges. Without this prefix “ya”, the name is very 
similar to that given by the Onges to themselves, viz. 
ene, 

Regarding the general concepts of the Andamanese 
as represented in language, it has been held by all scho- 
lars that they show as much backwardness as they have 
in their culture. Portman in his NLSA has observed, 
“As regards the want of their daily lives, and the different 
phases of the articles which are connected with these 
wants, the languages are very Copious and there are 
phrases to express the different times of the day and 
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night, different periods of time ( though these are very 
vague ) and the state of the tide" ( p. 33). Man has given 
alist of Great Andamanese names which aman anda 
woman used to be given as they advanced in age and 
crossed the different stage from childhood to old age 
(viz. a boy, an unmarried young man, a married young 
man, a prospective father, a father, widower etc. etc.) 
Atthe present days, however, they are not particular 
about such namings. Portman mentions a few words in 
the jka-Bza-da language for the different stages of a fruit 
from its formation to rottenness. ( NLSA, p. 32 ). 

As the Andamanese have no conception of numerical 
figures, they cannot count. - They have, however, some 
words for denoting ‘very few’ or ‘very little’ to ‘numerous’ 
or ‘abundant’. Similary, instead of the ordinals they have 
terms for denoting the ‘foremost’ to the *hindermost. 
This has been noted by different scholars and found to 
be true in case of the present North Andamanese standard 
language and the Onge language. 


24. The Phonetic System : 


The Phonetic system of the Great Andamanese 
language is more or less the same as the lan- 
guages of the Onges and Jarawas. In North Anda- 
manese standard language the alveolar plosives are 
of further back origin. In the NLSA Portman has 
shown that some dialects of the South Andaman 
group have this pronunciation as clearly “lingual”, 
The Onges, however, articulate this series distinctly 
jn the alveolar region. The guttural plosives are 
sometimes produced very laxly, like fricatives. This 
has been noted by Portman also in NLSA. Among the 
Onges was observed a regular labio guttural variety of 
these plosive series. The voiced aspirate sounds are 
absent in Andamanese phonology. The lateral sound “7” 
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and rolled sound “r” are present with many variants in 
the different dialects of the Great Andamanese and the 
Onge language. Man and some others emphatically 
noted the absence of the sibilant sounds in the Great 
Andamanese language. In order to verify this view, 
however, I noticed the sibilant sounds clearly articulated 
by the North Andamanese which might have, in reality, 
been derived from the palatal affricate, Z/z5iyub— *who are 
you’ (Jeru). Portman also showed ( NLSA ) that ^s", 
^f* might have been difficult sounds to the Bza-speaking 
people but among the Puchikwar Speakers, it was quite 
natural. The Onges, however, are unfamiliar with the 
Sounds and even foreign wards with sibilant sounds could 
not be properly articulated by them, the sibilant being 


replaced by the affricate, Conjunct consonants are seldom 
found except with nasals, 


As pointed out previously 
Andamanese regarding the mor 
Andamanese words are formed o 
suffixes, infixes, 


in respect of Great 
phological structure, 
f roots and prefixes, 


The roots which may be of one or more syllables are 
either verbal or substantival. 
All the affixes can at first be 


distinguished into two— 
functional and  meutral. 


Functional affixes are very 
important and play considerable part in the changes of 
meaning and in various syntactical functions. The 
neutral affixes are less important and are generally used 
as conventional. - j 


The functional prefixes cau be di 


vided into two groups 
(i) modificatory, 


and (ii) classificatory. The modificatory 
prefixes, besides qualifying the roots to which they are 
attached, sometimes emphasise or intensify their mean- 
ings. The classificatory prefixes, however, form a stri- 
king characteristic of the Andamanese languages. ‘These 


NS 
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have been called ‘generic prefixes’ in the discussion of 
Great Andamanese, They are mostly used to distinguish 
the human beings,—their limbs, objects and relationship. 


The most notable are the prefixes added to substantival 
roots to indicate the various parts of the human body. 
The Jeru or North Andamanese Standard language 
groups together mouth, throat, tongue, breath, belly, all 
of which take the prefix tha ; head, lips, shoulder, eyes, 
nose, teeth, face, cheek, forehead all take ther ; hand, 
elbow, forearm, leg, thigh, knee, waist, skin, bone, vein 
have the prefix the ; palm, finger, foot, toe, wrist, heel 
have thon; back -takes thot and navel, thi. Leaving 
aside the common element fh- in all the above prefixes 
-ü-, -er-, --. -on, -ot-, and -i- are found to categorise the 
different parts of the body. Jules Bloch, in course of 
his linguistic analysis of the Bea dialect, (^Pre'fixes et 
suffixes en Andaman"—in “Bulletin de La Socie'te' de 
Linguistique de Paris" No. 130 (1949) Paris) tried to 
find out a principle in such categorisations, “Tout ce qui 
conerne la bouche par exemple a meme pre'fixe .."(pp. 4-5). 
But there is no common principle because the Onge and 
Jarawa categorisations are found to be different. The 
Onges have ono- attached to head, hair, neck, skull, spine, 
finger, fist, wrist, end- to mouth, lip, tongue, tooth, chest, 
belly, buttock, evi- to chin, cheek, elbow, foreleg, calf, 
thigh, enei- to eye, eyelashes, brow, forehead and enu- 
to leg, foot, toe, ankle. The Jarawas have grouped knee, 
foot, nail, forearm, finger, cheek, head, hair and the 
prefix in these cases is ano ; in the group of eye, eyebrow 
(= eyelashes ?), ear, chin, beard, armpit, back, backbone, 
bone, buttock, thigh, calf, the prefix is ani-; and the 
group of teeth, chest, collarbone, neck, elbow, hand, 
stomach takes the prefix ana-. These prefixes, although 
varying in dialects of the different Andamanese languages 
can however, be called a regular feature. Thus some- 
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times the prefixes alone without the names of the parts 
of the body, serve the purpose. In the words of Jules 
Bloch, *.. les pre'fixes sont en re'alite' des premiers termes 
de compose's, designant avec precision une region du 
corps humain. En effet, avec les pronoms possessifs le 
pre'fixe peut suffire q’ indiquer la partie du corps. sans 
que le nom en soit donne' ; ainsi motot pij pour motot 
cheta pij les voils (cheveux)! de nos tete’s. (p 6, PSA). 
Thus in the North Andamanese standard language ther- 
ulu means ‘eye’ but to mean ‘tears? i.e. ‘eye-water’ ther- 
is only added to inu ‘water’. Onge ono-me means ‘hand’, 
obo-ra-àe ‘a crab's claw' and ono-bo-rü-5e means ‘the nail 
of the finger’. In other words, the prefix ono- belonging 
to the group of head, etc. is attached to obo-ra-ne when 
the ‘finger-nail’ is meant. Withont this prefix it would 
mean parts of non-human body, In the Jeru Janguage 
the initial th is excluded in case of limbs of non-human 
beings or inanimate objects. 


For kinship terms the general prefix is uth- (Brown 
noticed it to be o) in the Jeru language, wo- in the 
Jarawa language and enu- or en- in the Opge language. 
(The Onges in some cases do not use the prefix). 


Modificatory prefixes are attached to the roots to 
mean portion or quantity, quality, state or action, space, 
time etc. In North Andamanese standard language 
ot-juku is dream’ and the ‘dreamer’ is oko-juku, Brown 
has elaborately discussed the function of some prefixes of 


the North Andamanese language (ANI pp. 499-500). For 
instance, he shows that the prefix æra- 


€-lobu& ‘iong? zra-lobun ‘distant? ; meo 
‘anchor’ ; e-tire ‘offspring’: era-tire ‘young offshoots of a 
tree’; e-tomo ‘flesh, muscle’, era-tomo ‘buttock’, Portman 
in MAL cites from Bea dialect of the South Andamanese 
language, the use of a prefix en- to intensify the meaning 
of the root, yabiga “speak”, en-yabnga ‘making a person 


refers to place : 
‘stone’, sraü-meo 
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acquainted’, He also mentions that prefix ig- of Bea, ir- 
of Puchikwar, ngir- of Kede and ngüram of Cari serve to 
emphasise the sense expressed by theroot. Regarding 
the Little Andamanese functional prefixes also, Brown 
has made some observations which are found to be true. 
*In L A. i-prefix functioning denotation of dependent 
object a part, quality, state or action of some person or 
thing”, i-dane, for example, is ‘the bone of any part’ while 
o-dane is ‘the skull’. (In my collection, however, the 
skull is onu-thicu ). The prefix aono? is thus attached to 
head and its connected body parts like hair, neck ete. The 
arm is en-i-Di-le, because it isa stretched portion of the 
body. The hand which is, as it were‘ the head of the arm, 
Ono-bi. The fingers are practically the heads of the hand 
and the thumb is therefore en-o-bo-tabe. The big toe is 
similarly enu-ku-tabe ( the k sound being a variant of g in 
enuge ‘the foot? which is practically tagged with ono-tabe 
‘the head’ here ) Onge ono-ig-bo ‘neck’ is connected wlth 
ono-tabe *head as much as enig-bo ‘cheek’ is connected with 
en-e-tabe ‘face’, the prefix -ig- here is used for meaning 
an attached portion (-bo is flesh or muscle in Onge 
language ). 

A prefix attached to a verbal root, atā- for example, in 
Jeru, turns the verb to causative : ijyo-ke ‘to eat’, ata-ijyo-ke 
‘to feed’ ; em-phi-lo ‘to die’ and ata-th-em-phi-lo ‘to kill’. 

Personal pronominal elements are attached initially to 
the froots :like prefixes. They vary according to the 


number and person. 


(Jeru) Singular Plural 
lst Person tt ace: Brown) m( +n, en, oin etc.) 
(thiobi) ‘I am’. (maniobe) ‘we are’. 
2nd Person a ñ (+ol, al, el, il, etc.) 
(niobe) "Thou art’ (nol-2-mae t2opholo) 


*You have not made’ 
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(Jeru) Singular Plural 
3rd Person nil or d n=, dun- 
(u-ben-om) ‘he sleeps’ (nu-bep-om) ‘they sleep’ , 
(du-àsi yubi) “who is he’ (dunu-Khe-bekha) ‘they are’ 
(Onge) 
Ist Person ma-, e- ekni- 


(ma-omo-kübe)*1 Sleep? (ekui-omo-kabe) ‘we sleep’ 


2nd Person ni hi (-yoga) 


(ni-émo-kaibe) (ti-yogt omo-kübe) 
‘thou sleepest* ‘you sleep’, 

3rd Person gi- or nil &i-(+ yoga) or ono- 
(gi-omo-Izibe) (gi-yogī omo-kabe) 
‘he sleeps’ ‘they sleep’ 


'enai jabe) 


(ono-tot -ai'jābe) 
‘he is good’ 


‘they are good’ 

The usual classificatory prefixes of substantival roots 
are sometimes replaced by personal pronominal ele- . 
ments as given above when the substantives are quali- 
fied by personal pronominal adjectives, e.g. thamai ‘my 
father’, jamai ‘your father’, menamai ‘our father’, etc, (Jeru). 

Of the neutral prefixes, the introductory ones are 
temarkable in the South Andamanese languages, espe- 
cially in the Bea dialect. This dialect was very particular 
about the use of the introductory prefix Gka- and the 
neutral suffix -da in every substantive word, The Jarawa 
language is also found to be specially particular about the 
use of an introductory prefix at the beginning of every 
Sentence, which is ya- The Onge language and the 
North Andamanese standard language have ho such 


prefix either at the beginning of a sentence or before 
a substantive word. 


But another kind of neutral 
languages. ‘This is euphonic: 
used before a word so. that i 


Prefix is found in all the 
"These neutral prefixes are 
u thé pronunciation of its 
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particular initial sound after a particular final sound of 
the previous word may not produce difficulty or uneasi- 
ness, These are generally ¢ (h) and / in North Andama- 
nese and Little Andamanese. For instance, in Jeru 
bokhori ‘a she-goat' + uthire ‘child =: bokhori-th-utthire ‘kid’ ; 
similarly theure-t-ot-lam is ‘strong’ and Onge'eneibo-t-ati 
‘the skin of the eye’. These are called "integrative prefix" 
by Brown. 


(b) Suffixes 
Suffixes may be classified as verbal and substantival. 
Substantival suffixes used with substantival roots resemble 


the different case-endings of inflexional languages. Their 
uses are illustrated below : 

North Little Jarawa 

Andamanese Andamanese 
Vocative x -gi (Inene-gi) -wa 
ʻO Saheb’ 
Nominative x x -di 
Nominative gi -ki (-ke) 
(Oblique) (Inene-gi-ingecebe) 


“The Saheb drinks’ 


(like Hindi mai-ne) 
(water) 


Objective nil, bi (4) nil, -/i, -gai -ke 
(cel roabiyebe) (eMeli-sukhwa ga- 
‘Bring the bebe) ‘Give tobacco 
boat here’ to the Onge-man’ 


(cowgegai nilekue- 
lebe) ‘eats fish’ 
re 
(tho-neth-ere marbe) -du 
‘J shall speak to 


you' 


Dative (ot 
with ‘to’) 
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North Little Járawn 
Andamanese Andamanese 
(‘near’) -ce 
(‘to’) -kāk 
(lurua-kak) ‘to the 
Bluff Island’ 
Instrumental -ere -ga, -bà 
("by or *with!) (koyage-ga) 
‘bind with rope’ 
Ablative -cot, tat (tota kuete-ba) 
(.—from*) (lurua-tat) ‘kill by harpoon’ 
‘from Bluff Island’ 
Locative -il -mma 
(....fin’) (marakaile) ‘in (inle-mma) 
our place, country’ ‘in the sea’ 
(...fon’) -ek 
(buruin-ek-rd=be- 
nephom) ‘grazes the 
Pig oz the hill’ 
Genitive -ico -ijai -dya 
(thico roa) (mijai) ‘my’ 
‘my canoe’ -ko 


(emeiko bice-be) 
‘come behind me’ 
The genitive is often expressed by the word without 
any suffix, only by its position before the noun it qualifies. 


The personal pronouns in Jeru sometimes take -jo to form 
the pronominal adjectives. 


sometimes very peculiar. 

Verbal suffixes comprise two parts, 
tense, and the other expresses the other features of the verb 
(viz. transitive or intransitive, actional or equational; 
interrogative or assertive, action completed or incompleted 
etc). In Jeru, the latter kinds of suffixes are b, kim, l, as 


But their syntactical uses are 


—one expresses the 
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indicating respectively intransitive verb or equational verb, 
actional verb, interrogational verb and completional verb, 
with which tense suffixes are to be added finally and these 
tense-suffixes are in Jeru -om for present continuous or 
future, -e for present indicative, -o ( with its variants -2 
“uo ) for perfect, and -a for past. Iu the Onge language 
the use of these verbal suffixes is confused and it has 
taken an almost different method. -e is a general suffix 
in this language, which may be called neutral, for it 
does not make any difference of equational or actional 
Verb. Only to express the present continuous a different 
final suffix -(n)i? is found for non-negative verbs and 
-otütek for negative verbs. To denote all other senses, 
the Onges use words like -aki-bo-ki (for completed action) 
kate katiote (for past happenings) etc. before the final suffix 
"bé. ‘Lhe Jarawa verbs show that non-negative verbs iu 
present, perfect and future respectively take -ago, -ba and 
-aka suffixes at the end. Negative verbs always have the 
suffix -(a)ma. 

Verbal suffixes used with substantive roots make the 
denominative verbs as, for example, Onge eku-kue-b. ‘we 
go to hunting pigs’ or mge-ce-bé ‘drink water’. 

Neutral suffix, substantival is found in Bea and other 
South Andamanese languages as already stated before. 
In North Andamanese standard language and also in 
the Little Andamanese language this is not found. The 
Jarawas however have one substantival neutral suffix 


which is -wa and also an adjectival, which is -ga. 


(c) Infixes : 
Of the functional infixes, plural infixes like -ne-, -ne-, 


-pun- in Jeru and -og- in Onge are found. The plural 
sense is also indicated by suffixes, as in Jeru by suffix 
-pe, oF -ukhe. Another important infix is the negative 
infix which is -otot- (plural) or -ebogil- or -egl- (singular) in - 
Onge Janguage and -phu- or -pho- in Jeru. The Jeru 
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use of -phu- as suffix is also found, no . bolikhim -phu ‘we do 
not sleep." 


Neutral infixes are enphonic insertions of sounds as itt 
Jeru thu ino-b-ikhu *I have drunk water’, 


(d) Compounding : 


Words are very often found joined together, the first 
one without suffix and the second one without prefix, 
and a cumulative sense is obtained like compounded 
forms, sometimes even giving a sense almost like the 
“Bahuvrihi” compounds of Indo-Aryan language. Many 
interesting: examples have been given in Section II, and 
only a few are given below: Onge eneibo tuge is ‘the 
eye-lash’, eneibo meaning ‘the eye’ and tuge ‘bird’s feather 
(or wing) ; icchele gabebe is ‘the sling for carrying chil- 
dren’, icchele is the loan word from Hindi, meaning 
‘child’; and gabebe is ‘to take’, thus the two compounded 
mean ‘one in which the child is taken’, In Jeru language 
‘a woman whose child is dead’ is called thiremphilo because 
her utthire ‘child’ is emphilo ‘dead’ ; rulu tot bat is ‘a blind 
man’, on whose therulu ‘eyes’, comes down bat ‘night’. 


(e) Syntax; 


Both nexus and junctior in Andamanese language 
are expresse | by : (i) the use of affixes, (ii) compounding, 
and (iii) juxtaposition of words. The last *process un- 
doubtedly requires a convention of word-order which is 
generally common in all the language-varieties and 
different dialects. ‘The subject precedes the verb and in 
equative sentences, the predicative and the attributive 
adjective geuerally precedes the noun it qualifies, the 
object is followed by the transitive verb and the verb is 
generally at the final position. But there are deviations, 
e.g., in Jeru erembuo bek cai lyu mem “How do you- call the 
. ear’ which stands as ‘the ear! + (obj. + what? + teal]? -+ 
interrogative verb element+ present tense suffix; but 
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ca jer philebik lyumem =‘what’+‘you'+ “tooth’-+ obj. suffix + 
‘call’+-verbal suffixes. The former werd-order may be 
present in Jarawa language also: ya chonela joko i ago i.e. 
‘the banana+‘the man’+‘give’+verbal suffix. Such word- 
orders are exceptional. 

The relation is not always understood from the posi- 
tion of words. (Jeru) thico-roa-t-erkhuro ‘my canoe big’ of 
course gives the sense of nexus but very often the verbal 
suffix -bi helps to understand the nexus in Jeru language. 
Similarly the substantival suffix -ico helps to give the 
idea of junctional relation. But here again confused 
mechanism sometimes stand in the way and create com- 
plexities. (Jeru) thimikhul-I-nelio-bf is an interrogative 
sentence meaning ‘do you belong to the forest? But the 
meaning of the sentence word by word is ‘the jungle’+ 
‘you belonging’+‘is’ instead of ‘the jungle belonging’+ 
‘you’+‘are’, Of the verbal relations the equative sentence 
is more general than actional sentence. I have come to 
the Sahebs’ in Jeru language is thoa Iaonu-ce-nbo meaning 
‘P “he Sahibs—to ‘have been’, thus omitting the verb 


‘come’ altogether. 
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Section V 


SOCIOLINGUISTICS 


Kinship Terms in Indo-Aryan 


Notes on Abbreviations : 

Kinship terms: F (= Father) M(= Mother) B(= Brother) 
S (=Sister) Z(- Son) D (Daughter) H (=Husband) W 
(2 Wife) e(=elder) y (=younger). 

Languages and texts: MIA ‘= Middle Indo-Aryan) 
NIA (=New Indo-Aryan) Skt (=Sanskrit) Buddh, Hyb. 
Skt ( =Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit) P ( —Pali) Pkt 
(=Prakrit) RV(=Rgveda) MBh ( = Mahabharata ) 
R (= Ramayana) 

Bracketed : (TS)=Tatsama, (TBh)= Tadbhava, (sTS) 

= Semitatsama 

Modern languages: A=Assamese, \B=Bengali, G= 
Gujarati, H=Hindi, M=Marathi, N=Nepali; O= 

hi, U- Urdu, Gy= Gypsy, Bih= 


Oriya, P=Panjabi, S= Sind 
Bihari, Pah— Pahari, Raj— Rajasthani Sgh=Singhalese. 


Introduction R 
]. The study of kinship is à subject of Anthropology, 


but $9 far as its linguistic materials are concerned, it is 
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primarily a question of Semantics, a branch of Linguis- 
tics. As a matter of fact, the consideration of kinship 
terms is essentially linguistic and in its application to 
Anthropology it finds its culmination.(1) 

2. The symbolisation of the kinship terms to identify 
the different members of the kinship group in relation 
to a particular individual is based on purely arbitrary 
conventions which are acknowledged by the social group. 
The individualistic divergences in the use of these terms 
sometimes act upon the social conventions and some of 
the changes or variations brought in rather consciously 
are put forth for consideration and understanding of the 
linguistic community and are reacted upon in the society. 
For the evaluation of the meaning of the kinship terms 
the time signification is as important as the signs, signi- 
ficants and the data of experience (2) 


I 
THE GENERAL LEXICOLOGICAL STUDY 


3. ‘The husband’ in high-styled speech and writing 
in almost all the NIA languages is the pure Skt word 
(TS) pati. Even in some Dravidian languages this term 
is used as a loanword. Regarding its original sense, 
there is controversy. Benveniste (3) suggests that the 
meaning of the word might be derived from ‘self’, 


(1) "Terminology of relationship is rigorously deter- 
mined by social conditions.” (W. H. Rivers, Social 
Organization. 1932) 

(?) Rulon Wells—*Meanin 
(Aug-Dec. 1953) 

(3) *Proble'me's Semantiques 
Benveniste (Word, X. 2-3) 


g and use? in "Word, X. 2-8 


de la teconstruction—E: 
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connecting it with Av paiti and Mayrhofer(*) derives it 
from the verb-root meaning ‘to own’ and gives the 
etymological meaning ‘the owner’. If it was ‘the owner’ 
it did not possibly suggest ‘the owner of the wife’, because 
the ‘wife’ was patni ‘the female owner’ or ‘the mistress’ 
and jointly ‘the husband and the wife’ was dampati that 
1s the master and the mistress of the house or household 
Gaias The use of the word pati in the sense of both 
‘the husband’ and ‘the master’ is found in Skt. But patni 
is used in the sense of ‘the wife’ only, and hardly in the 
sense of ‘the mistress’. In S. and P. pai a (TBh) word from 


pati is found. 

4. Another Skt. word svamin more often used in the 
earlier stages in the sense of ‘the master, possessor, lord’ 
i. later on used in the sense of *the husband' from the 
time of the MBh. This is also used in the NIA languages 
as a (TS) word and B., A. and O. very commonly use this 
word pronounced as sami. A vulgar use of its modification 
(STS) Soami and Sami are used in B. generally by uncul- 
tured women ( aman $oamir mukhe āūgun ‘Fire be given to 
the face of such a husband’). More vulgar is the word 


bhatar derived from Skt. bhartr, its female counterpart 
by uncultured women (mag 


being mag, both used generally 
] has started between the 


bhàtàre jhagra legeche ‘A quarre 
husband and the wife ). The vulgar word used by un- 


cultured male ones for ‘the wife’ generally in abuse in 
magi which is also abusively used for an ill-natured. 
woman. The male counterform of it is minsge, derived from 


manusya sometimes coarsely used by women. 
‘the wife’ is stri used as a 


derived from rt. su 
füx ) etymologically 


5. The common word for 
(TS) word which might have been 
with #7 (the feminine agentive SU 

4) Kurz etymologische Wörterbuch du Aryau—Heidel- 
berg, 1963. 
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meaning ‘the deliverer of the child’, ( with syncopation of 
u ) as ‘the son’ is turned su-ta ‘delivered’, 


6. In O. among the illiterates bharija <bharya is in use, 
although the common term is stri. 


7. A respectful term for ‘the wife’ is (TS) grhini or 
(STS) (as in B.) ginni. A. has ghainiyek its masculine 
counterpart being giriyek, derived from gharint and grhi 
respectively. In G.and P, the wife is gharwali (the hus- 
band being gharwala (G/P) and in M gharkari. For the 
husband O. has the word Serastha € grhastha, also used 
sometimes in B. but the more commonly used word in B. 
is kartā i.e., grhakarta. W. Pah ghareth and S. ghotu also may 
have been derived from Srhastha. ‘The word parivara 
meaning ‘family members, or family’ was once in very 
coumon' use for ‘wife’ in B, considering her the chief 
member of the family and a Sanskrit dictum may be cited 
in this connection—‘grhini 8rhamucyate’ “The wife is called 
the house’. In B paribar <parivara (family) is a decaying 


term for the wife in reference which was used by unedu- 
cated persons. 


8. For ‘the husband’ and ‘the wife’ often the general 
terms for ‘man’ and ‘woman’, or ‘the male one’ and ‘the 
female one’ are used in some languages, e.g., H. mard | 
marad and zenüpü M. has bayko ‘wife’ derived irom bai 'a 
lady’. Skt. ramani and pari are also sometimes in use 
in high-styled writing for ‘the wife’, 

9. The terms for ‘the lover’ and ‘the beloved’ are 
Sometimes used for ‘husband’ and ‘Wife’, e.g., dhani and 
dhaiyap in G. ‘Husband’ is navra in M. derived from 
nagaraka , aud in P. khasam, 

10. The terms for ‘the bridegroom' and 'the bride' are 
sometimes extended to denote ‘the husband’ 
e.g, vara and vadhu, (although the use o 
to denote the newly married husband and 


and the ‘wife’ 
f these terms 
Wife is more 
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common ) in B. and in some other: languages. For ‘the 
newly married wife’ or ‘bride’, B. prefers the term kone 
derived from kanya. 

11 The term vadhuü and its derivatives, however, are 
generally extended to ‘the son's wife’ as in H, G. bahu and 
O. bohū. In B.the term ma ‘mother’ is generally suffixed 
to bau for ‘daughter-in-law’ to show her rank with the 
daughter, who is often endearingly addressediby the term 
mā. In A. it is bowüri analogical with zíár;i ‘daughter’, 
the cognate of which in B. is jhiyart, This term bauma is 
used in B. for the ‘younger brother’s wife’ also. Snusa is 
the Skt. term for ‘the daughter-in-law’ from which are 
derived pūhā (P), nuhà (S) and sin (M). H. has patohu also, 


derived from putravadhu. 

12. The terms for 

rally from Skt. jāmātr. Its etymological meaning accor- 
ding to Nirükta vi. 9. is ‘the maker of new offspring’, but 
better ‘the maker of relation like brother and siste1’, ‘cf. 
jami(RV.)+tr and jama (MBh) etc. and in the Ramayana 
this term is used for ‘brother-in-law’. H. has, besides 
dimid (a loan from Persian), jawai, P. jawai, M. zaboi, G. 
jamii, B. jamai, A. zowai, O jwat, S. has peculiar terms 
nathi and nyano (daughters' in Sindhi are sometimes 
termed niyanyai) besides jatro. 

13. For ‘the son’ the learned term in use is putra a 
Skt. loan, the other Skt. words like sunu, suta etc. being 
obsolescent. The derived words (TBh) are iu P putt, H 
B. G. M. put, S. putu, A: putak, O. pua. 1n MIA. Buddh. Hyb. 
Skt. there is 4 word potaka. In B. po derived from it is 
used as the second component of compounds like bhaipo, 
bonpo, phasurpo? etc. In H. beta is very commonly used. 


‘the son in law’ are derived gen - 


place of po, jhi etc. the words for ‘son’, ‘daughter’ 
c.as in bhaipo, bhaijhi etc. in B, the second compo- 
gent in some languages is derived from Skt. -ja | ja 
derived from root jan (to be born of) with primary 


(5) In 
t 


UR 


^ 
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B. chele derived from chawal, used in East Bengal, soal in 
A, the origin of which is traced to Sava (savaka). M. and G. 
have peculiar terms mulga and dikro respectively ; the 
origin of the former may be mzlaka*, the original meaning 
of which may be ‘the germ’ or the root of genealogy that 
spreads over through the son and the origin of the latter 
may be an analogical formation after chokro ‘boy’. H, has 
also a term larkā for ‘the son’ as well as for ‘the boy’ iu 
general (cf. also A. Jara ‘son’, ‘boy’, besides putra). 


14. The feminine is formed by adding 7 to the above 
words denoting ‘the son’ to denote ‘the daughter’ e.g. 
putri, beti (H), mulgi (M), dikri (G), larki(H). The feminine 
of po is jhi in B., as used in bhai-jhi, bon-jhi, bhasur-jhi etc ; 
being derived from Skt. duhita | dhita (Mayrhofer) which 
in MTA is dhida| dhia@| jhia. This has given the terms 
besides jhi in B., O. jhia, A ziari and S. dhia, P. tih, The 
word dikri might be an extension from dhia with conta- 
mination of chokri ‘girl’. In B. and some other languages 
the common term for ‘daughter’ is meye, derived from 
matrké, the diminutive of matr or mātā, meaning the ‘small 
mother’. The reciprocal calling is very common and the 
father and mother call the daughter by the term ma 
denoting ‘mother’ as they call the son by the term baba 
‘father’ endearingly. 

15. ‘The father’ in Skt. is pitr (pita) which is uced itl 
NIA languages in high-style writing. The (TBh) term 


affix-a da! as in H. bhatija, P. pahtija, A. bhotija, G- 
bhatrijo, S. bhaityo for brother's son and the feminine 
formed with affix 1 for ‘brother’s daughter! etc. In M. 
the terms are v»tanya amd putani as in O. putura and 
jhiyàri where the sons and daughters of the brother 
are shown as kins near to own sons and owt 
daughters which is notable from the sociological 
point of view. 


(9) ch. mula the plural form as in mulazlce fala 


school’ and fem. muli. the boys 
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of itis found in S. piu. In all the other languages mostly, 
the commonly used terms for ‘father’ are derived from 
bappa a term of the Prakrit stage. The origin of this 
word, may or may not be Indo-European. Rhys David 
in “Dictionary of the Pali language’ derives it from pa-pa 
i.e, root pa of pitt reduplicated ; Buck in ‘Dictionary of 
Selected Synonyms in the principal Indo-European 
he cognates in Italian baba, Goth. 
dba, Lith. bobu, Slav. babu. H P. M. etc. all have the 
term bap derived from it, but this is used in respectful 
reference or calling. H. has babu, babuji, also pitajt. G. 
bap, bapuji, O. bapa, B. baba, A. bopaypita in general reference 
and calling. A respectful term used in M. is vadil, which 
might be comming from vardhila, an attributive in honour, 
or from Persian walid (?) 

16. ‘The mother’ in Skt. is matr (mata) which is used 
in NIA languages in high-style writing. The (TBh) of 
this term is commonly found as mā in P., G., B. A, O., 


mau in S., and ma, and mái in H. Among the Bengali 


Muslims abba and amma are in use for ‘father’ and 


*mother' although for the latter in address ma is more in 
use and for the former abbajan is used in address due to 
Urdu influence. In M. is used the term amma which is 
common with the Dravidian terms of South India. 
Further it has a term ayi for ‘mother’, which term is, 
however, used in O- S. G. B. and its variations aiyü in H. 
ayita in A., all for ‘the grand mother’. M. has however 
the term dj; for the grand. mother as aa (also Gobi) for 
‘grand father’. O has also aj for grandfather. Both ayi 
(with aiya and ayita) and DC derived od Skt. aryika 
Pkt. ayyiá and ajía. Again d (with ajopa) is derived from 
Skt. aryaka, The choice of one derivative for 


Languages’ refers to t 


Pkt. ajjaa, 
ther for 'grand-mother" in M. is thus very 


E >and ano 

mother an io-linguistic poi i 

interesting from the socio-linguistic points of view. The 
ái g 

i course known, but Skt, arya 


use of 2/4 for ‘father’ is not of 
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and Pkt aja are fouul to refer to ‘the father’ (father-in- 
law) in the term arvaputra (Skt.), ajjautta (Pkt.) which are 
specially used in reference and calling for ‘the husband’ 
alone, out of all the sons of the father-in-law. Parallel 
is the use in B. of the terms thakurpo, thakur-jhi, thakurjamai 
tespectively for the younger brother of the husband, the 
sister of the husband and the husband of the sister of the 
husband, where taku is found to refer to the father-in- 
law. This word thàkur until recently, was in commoti 
use in respectful reference for ‘father’, although this word 
is generally used to signify ‘the god’ ‘the idol’ and 
probably clipped out from ‘pita thakur (a respectful term 
of reference for ‘the father’) (Besides the general meaning, 
‘idol” ‘deity’; some special meanings are often attached 
to the word in different languages e.g. in B. ‘the cook’, in 
Bih. ‘the barber’ in H. P. N. a term of address to the 
landlord or master; in O. A. toa Brahmin; in G. M. the 
term is used to denote a particular tribe. In A. the father 
is called deutà <devata (deity). 

17. As in the use of the terms for ‘mother? and 
'grand mother' a confusion is found in some languages; 
a greater confusion is found in the use of the terms for 
‘the grandfather and ‘the elder brother. H. dada P dadda, 
G dāda are used for ‘the grandfather’, ih 4. B. H. M. dada 
is used for ‘the elder brother’ In S. dado is used for 
‘father’, ‘The term is probably derived from tataka, tata’ 
like arya being a respectful term given to the honourable 
kins like the father or to a fatherlike person in Skt, In 
Gy. dad is father, A. dadei (+deu; to show respect, as 


(7) In Rv. (VII. 1, 5 ; IX, 112, 8) the word rara is found to 

refer to the father, also found in AV. TS. TB. Ch. Up. 
te address to 
the son. tata was also used in addressing an affec- 
tionate (TBr & Ch. Up. MBh, R ete.) In A V. tatàmaha 
is used for grandfather’. In Pali Jàtaka mahapità was 
used for ‘grandmother’ and cullapita for ‘father’, 
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mahisay is added im B. cf, FeB jeihà niahasay, MF dada 
eae) and O. dada for FeB. The ka infix might have 
en used to denote ‘slightly less than’. As both FF and 
FeB could be considered slightly less than the father in 
estimation, /àtaka might have been used forthem. In 
U, P tau, tāyā for FeB are derived from it. According to 
Turner, however, the origin of this word isa Nursery 
word (Lallwort. The word dada, according to Dr. Sen 
(Dictionary), is connected with that of the Persian word 
dadand meaing ‘elder brother. MF is often given a sepa- 
rate term in different languages. In many languages 
it is nānā, Iu S. itis nano. The learned term for FF is 
pilamaha literally equivalent to the term ‘grand father’ 
( maha<mahat *grand') and the common term in B. is 
thàkurdada | thakurda, for MF is the learned term màraàmaha: 
and the common term in B. is generally dadamosai or dadu. 
dàdy is also the common term for FF. It is interesting to 
note the formation of the terms for FF and MF from the 
term dada eB, either in combination with thakur- (prefixed) / 
-mośāi (suffixed) or adding the endearment suffix-u. The 
Muslims in Bengal generally use the term dada for FF and 
harabhai for eB, and nana for MF. The learned term for 
EM is pitamahi and for MM is matamahi. ‘The literal 
equivalent of ‘grandmother would be matamahi (mahi fem. 
of maha < mahat). But maha is the metanalysed element 
used as a suffix to denote ‘the father of? and analogically 
mahi to denote ‘the mother of? is used as a suffix. Bengal 
Muslims call FM by dadi and MM by mani. Others use 
thakurma for FM, which is genitive case compound but in 
form not exactly feminine of thakürdada. Dr. Sukumar Sen 
has noticed (in Dictionary)an exact feminine form of it viz. 
thakurani didi for FM in an eighteenth century Bengali 
Dictionary (Ingraji o Bazalz Bokebilaty, 1793). didima MM 
on the other hand is more or less an exact feminine form 
of dadamsat ME. The term thakurdada can be explained 
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only as dādā (grand father) on the father’s (thakur) side: 
Now-a-days there is a tendency of using dadu for both 
the grand fathers and dida for both the grand mothers. 
The feminine of dada is didi who is the elder sister, 
but the wife of eB is Jaudidi or baudi, bau being the expla- 
natory adjective of didi i.e. it is the feminine of dada with 
indicatory term for ‘bride’ added to it, 
of dada. The word bhabi (<bhau+i= 
Muslims. Like bhai, bon <bhagini is the general term for 
‘sister’ as well as for ySi. The wife of younger brother 
is referred to by the elder brother by the term ‘bhaddorbau’ 
a folk-etymologically changed form of b/ratr-vadliz, but 
is addressed baum@, she being ranked with the son's wife 
who is called by the same appellation. 
however dces not use these terms of 
for yBW, but calls her by the name and calls eBW by 
the term Baudi(di); both the elder and younger sisters 
refer to eBW and yBW both by the term bhaj «€ bhratr-jayà. 
In H. U. P. S. G. dcdi | dàdi and nani are the terms res- 
pectively for FM & MM. In A. peculiarly kaka is used 
for MF, and MF’s house is kakakar ghar which is nanihál 
(H) nànki (P) nànàno (S). In B. it is mamar bari, in O. màmu 
ghar, in M. mosal, in N. mawal. 


denoting the wife 
bhavi) is used by the 


The elder sister, 
the elder brother 


18. Kaka however is mostly used for FyB in H. M.G. 
B. O. In A. the term is khura which is also used in B. Ø. 
derived from khullaka rather than from khallatata « ksudrd- 
tata from which the M. term fsujià is clearly derived. 
In some of the languages the terms for FeB are derived 
tataka (-ka affix (isadinarthe ) with tara the term fot 
father / fatherly, ,the respectable), an (U) taya (P). In A. 
the term is ‘dadei’ sometimes with deu<deva after it, 
expressing honour. In A. is used jeæthā | jetha < jyeşthaka 
rather than from jyeştharāta with masaj or babu in respect. 
N. has jetha bà (A. barb-pai and O. barpo suggest the ibi 
to be a combination of the words bara (senior) and Kang 
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fa ma 

f e ots generally used in some languages for, FB 
Boni. Fo jar origin ( may be from * yatyaka, palatalised 
Edu ih eb sometimes the words derived from jyestha 

s in N. jetho dajyu, S. jethu P. jettha. 
E. doc p ‘brother’ in general and for yB in particular 
Sr e terms derived from Skt. bhrata H. P. G. O. B- 
, S. M. blàu P. parāh H. bhai Sgh- be. 


eneral and for yS inp 
(Sk) are—bahin (M) bahen ot 


ri Hor ‘sister’ in g articular the 
b Beas from bhagiri 
BUE) s (H) paihn (P) bhauni (0) bhani (A) bhenu (S) 
"d H idi (8) etc. are used for eS). The terms for ‘the 
m E apie sister’ are derived either from phagineya (Skt.) 
i ae, (A) bhaére (BY 0T from bhagni-ja as bhānjā CH) 
pahnja(P) bhanja (O) phanej \G) phanejo (S). bongo (B) is 
another term used by wome 


aj n for their own sister's son 25 
istinct from bhagne husband’ : 


s sister’s son’. 
Rielle Another word for «gister! in Skt. was svasa but it 
is hardly used in MIA oF NIA independently, put is used 
in the descriptive com rds to denote “father’s 


sister’ or ‘mother’s si vasa (Skt ) and 
pituccha, matuccha (Pali. The for: i 
(B) piusi (Bih O-) pehi (A) The latter gives 
(B. S. Raj. P) mausi (0), mausi (H), mawsi f. 
For FS, M uses ātrā, ate which is apparen 
the Dravidian languages: Phuphi (H- P. 
bua (H) hui (S) are Joan words for FSis. 
Xalà (U) is a loan word. 

29, For ZZ, DZ, there are some common terms derived 
from Skt. naptr-ka, €.£- nati (H. A- B- Q.) nātu (M and for 
ZD and DD, such common terms i haye been derived 
from the MIA nattini which has given the terms natni 
(H.B-) nating (A) natunt (0) and pat (M). But the words 

d from pautra (ZZ) pautre (ZD) in Skt. 
otra, potri in P. and polo, poti in S. Skt. 


tly a loan from 
S.) phai (6? and 
For MS also 


derive 
terms P 
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and dauhin? (DD) also have given the tetms dotra, dotri, in 
P. These are sTS changes of the word and ate sometimes 
found in the other languages also, such as dautra and 
dautri in B. 

23. FFF, FMF FF, MMF are rather ‘distant rela- 
tions and the Pra-preax of prapitimaha and pramatàmaha 
makes out some prefixes to be added with the terms for 
FF, MF e.g. jardada (A), pardada, parnānā (H. P.) pardado 
(S) and pat-ja (M.) and their wives are given the respec- 
tive terms pardadi (H), pardidi, Barpani (H. P.) pardadi (S) 
banji (M)S. These prefixes are also used in the terms for 
great-grand-son and great-graud-daughter, e.g. parpota (H) 
pargota, pardotra (P.) pantu (.M.) parpoto (S.) and porpoti (H) 
Parpott, pardotri (P) parpoti (S), saut; (M). In some lan- 
guages either pra is changed (sT S) as in brbpitamaha (B) 
propautra (B) propautrī (B) parinati (A) arinàtin; (4) of 
words for *big' or ‘old’ are prefixed with the terms for 
grandfather etc, e.g. barama (B) and burhza;tz (A) for great- 
grand-mother and burhakaka (A) for great-grand-father. 

24. MBisgenerally mama. In Skt. also mama is used 
but generally matula is the term in Skt. mama has the 
variants mümo(S. màmu (0). MBW is generally mamī, 
feminine affix-i being added to mama. O. has the variant 
mai, 

25. The wives of the male kins 
generally formed by suffixing the 
excepting natu-nat (AZ) nati-natuni (0). Sometimes the term 
derived from vadhz is compounded with the term for the 
male kin e,g. bhaipobau etc.(B) and the hüsband of the 


as given above are 
feminine affix-; (ini) 


(*) The prefix pan is obtained in M by metanalysis of 
panti <pra-natu and is added to aja to form panja in M 
for great-grand father, In O panpati (great-grand. son) 
pannatuni (great-grand-daughter) and Bünajabapa (great- 
grand father) and panwi ( gteat-grand-mother } are 
formed similarly. 
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feniale king are formed with the affixa e.gphuphi-phupha 
(H. etc), pehi peha (A) mausi-mausa (H) etc.. except puppha- 
puppharu(S) atyà | ate-atoba (M) masi-masad (P) màsi-másadu 
(S) Khala khalu(U) terms. For sister's husband the for- 
parion is diferent because originally the term was with 
pati added to bhagim; (Skt. e.g. bahen-bahnoi (H) palm- 
pahnbaia (P) bhenu-bhenibyo (S) bahen-banevi (G) bon-bonai |B) 
bhani-bhinihi | boynai (A) bhauni—bhienei (0). 

26. The important affinal kinship terms in the case of 


Women are : 

HE sasur | susar (A) sohra (P) sahuro (S) sasra (M) sasra 
(G) fofur (B) hohur (A) sasura (0) « tvasura (Skt.). 

HM sás(H) sass(P) sasu (S) süsu (M. G. D.) hahu (A)< 

Svar (Skt.) but B. has am added appendage in 

Süluri(-riaffixk derived from ti-tika ) as in bahuri < 


vadhuti(ka), 

HeB bhasur (H) jeth (P) bhauji (M) bhasur (B) derhusura (0) 
and his wife is jethüni (H. P. G.) and jā (B. O.) zan 
(M) zà (A) « yatr (Skt-) 

HyB,devar (Z.P.) deru (S) dir (M) diyar (G) deor (B) 
deor (A.) diyara (0) € devara (Skt) and his wife is 
devrani (B.H.P.) derani (G) deram; (S) and ja (B.0.) 


zau (M) za (A) 
HS nanad (H.P.) nanand (A) nananda 
ninan (S)<nanandr (Skt.) 
HSH zandoi (H.P.G-) nandai (B) nayandei (0) <nanandrpati 
(Skt.) and ninan jo ghotu (S) nanandetsa navra (M) and 
arly in 4 bahinjobai, bargiri. 
some of the important 


(0) nanan (M. G.) 


peculi 

In the case of the male ones, 
afinal kinship terms are : 

WF and WM same as the wife's terms for HFand HM 

wB sala (H. P. salo (S) sajo (G) Sala (B) faja (0) 

M. has a peculiar term mehvna. A, and B. have 

different terms for WeB aud WyB : jetheri (A) and 
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Khulhala (4) <ksulla $ yala ; sammond; (B <sambandhin 
and Sala € tyalaka 
WS sali (H. P. S.) sali (G. O.) sali (B) jesahu (4)_ for 
WeS<jestha & śvaśrī ( portmauteau ), ‘khulhāli for 
WyS ksulla &yalikà. M. has a peculiar term mehyn;. 

WSH sadhu (H. P. G.) sāgu (M)\scdhu (S) sodu (O) halpoti 
(A) and bhayera or bhayerabhai (B) 

27. The cousins are mostly described as brothers or 
sisters qualified by adjectives formed from the names of 
the kins who are their parents e.g,,: 

H. P. takes era affix as in cacera-(F BZ/FB D) 

(H) ehupherá, (P) phupher (FSZ/FSD) 
(H) mamera, (P) malaver (MBZ/MBD) 
(H) mausera, (P) maser (MSZIMSD) 

G. takes ai as in bitarai (FBZ/F BD), mauldi-(MBZ/MBD) 
masiyd (MSZ/MSD) but-iyat as in bhoiyāt (FSZ/FSD). 

B. takes -futo as in Jethtuto(FeBZ/FeBD), khurtuto- 
(FyBZ/FyBD), mastuto(MSZ/MSD) and to as in mamato- 
(MBZ/MBD). 


M. maks the compound of the terms without suffixing 
e.g. culatbhau (FBZ) mamedhay (MBZ) atebhau(FSZ) mavas- 
bhau (MSZ). In A. and O. instead of suffixing, the word 
for ‘son’ is compounded. j 

FBZ—A. dadairputek bhai, O. kákāpua bhài 
MBZ—A, momüir putek bhai, O. mümufua dhiaj 
FSZ—A., pehir putek bhai » O. piusipua bliai 
MSZ—A. mühir putek bhai, O. müusipua bhaz 


(9) The word derived from sambandhin ate found in some 
languages to refer to the son’s or daughter’s father- 
in-law as in O. samundhi, H. samdhi and their wives 
are called in O. samundhuni, H samdhin. In S. they 
are respcttively senų and seni. In the other languages 
this relation is termed either from vaivahika (Skt.) or 
kutumba (Skt.)J—as iu B beyai A biyai G bevai M.vyahi 
and in P kudam. 
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T In Sindhi however tu or tu suffix is affixed to denote 
e cousin brother and -żi or -ti to denote cousin sister, e g. 
EBZ-—sautu MBZ- maroti. FSZ-phupoatu MSZ- masatu 
FBD—sauti MBD- maroti FSD- phuphati MSD- masati 
28. The stepmother is called vimata as (TS) word in 
writing but in most of the NIA languages, the terms are 
derived from the Skt. word for‘co-wife’, sapatni, saut (AP) 
sawat (M) sauti (G) sautuni (O) hotini (A). sotin (B) are the 
terms for co-wife. The terms for stepmother are sauteli ma 
(H), savatra ai (M) savki mà (C), savata má (O), Sat mā (B). 
Stépbrothers and stepsisters also take the term ‘brother’ 
and ‘sister? with the qualifying terms derived from the 
terms for ‘co-wife’ which are sautela | sauteli (H), savatra | 
Savko | savki(G), savata (O), hotiya (A) and Sat (B P. & S. 
however are. found to have these qualificatory terms 
derived from malreya viz. stepmother matarei (D), mateli mau 
(S) step-brother & step-sister—matareya paral (P) mtareyi 


paihn (P), màtelo bhau (S) & matelo bhen (S). 


II 


SOME SPECIAL KIN TERMS IN BENGALI 


29. In. B for 'the son' the common term is chele, the 
East Bengal term for it is sawal (chawal). The word beta 
pt in fondly calling or reference 


is'not much in use exce 
and in dialectal special use, 


in abuse. po € putra is gen 
nd e.g. bhaipo 


bhagne | bhagna 
Z and of marrie 


HeBZ deorpo Hy BZ etc. 
‘daughter’ is the common term meye< 


as this term is generally used 
erally used as the second 

BZ, bonpo SZ (used 
<bhagineya being the 


specially > 
specially d women for HSZ) 


term. of 
bhasur-b? 
go. For the 
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matrka. The word beti also is not much in use except iü 
fondly calling or reference, vhi<duhity is used as the 
second element of a compound e.g. bhai-jhi BD; bon-jhi SD 
used specially women, bhagni<bhrginey; being the term 
of men for SD and of married women for HSD), bhāśur-jhi 
HeBD, deor-jhi HyBD etc. Peculiarly jhi alone is the term* 
for the maid servant. It is also peculiar that the com- 
pounded word meye-chele is used to denote a female, 
where meyé is adjectival to chelé meaning a child and 
betü-chele is a male person. . The learned term for meye- 
chele is stri-lok and for the latter purus (purus) manus. 

3l. The cousins are addressed and termed like own 
brothers and Sisters, and the relations are specifically 
explained by adjectives of bhailbon or dadaldidi formed 
by affixing -to/-tuto with the kinship term of their 
father or mother. Thus, FeBZ Jathtuto or jethátó ( in East 
Bengal) bhai, FyBD is khurtuto (uot kakato or kakatuto) bon, 
FSZ is pistuto bhai, MSeD is maStuto didi MBeZ is mamiato 
dada. -to is added after vowels esp. after a and -tuto after 
consonants dne to the omission of the final vowels cf the 
kinship terms of the cousins? parents. The age seniority 
of the cousins is taken into consideration for the use of 
the terms dada | didi and bhai | bon, Like own brothers and 
sisters the junior ones are called by their names and the 
senior ones by dada or -da|didi or -di added after the names 
or after ranking adjectives like bar(c), mej(o), $ej(o), 
chot(o), etc. 

32. (śvaśur) Sosur | Saiur? is the refer 
HM as well as of WF/WM but they are 
bābāļmū but also referred to by the k 
spouse. The address term of the spou 
is also adhered to and in teference, 
is attached to the kinship terms of 
(ot jeth), khur-, pit mas-+ Sogur]sasur; 
or WFeB/WFeBW, HFyB/HFyBw 


ence term of HF/ 
not only addressed 
inship term of the 
Se's other relatives 
the term SoSur | sasuri 
the spouse e.g. Jath- 
for HFeB/HFeBW 
or WEyB/WEyBW, 


eoe — 
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iau or WFSH/WFS, HMSH/HMS or WMSH/ 
MS, respectively. For HMS or WMB and HMBW or 
M BW the terms are separate viz. mama-sosur and mami- 
éü$uri. The terms Sosur/sasuri are not only attached to 
the relatives of the rank of father/mother but also to one 
rank upwards eg. HFF, HMF, WFF, WMF/HFM, 
HMM, WFM, WMM have the terms dada-so$ur|didi-Sasuri- 
33. WB is sala <syalaka, But this word has undergone 
a pejoration of meaning, as it is used in abusing. Specially 
the WeB is called $ammondhi (sambandhi) in reference and 
is addresed by the wife’s address. term. The Muslim 
term is also neshad-bhai ‘brother made by relation’. ws 
is Sali<éyalika, WeS has no special term although this 
term is also used in abusing. WBW is &alaj < Syalaka-jaya 
in reference anā is addressed by the wife's address 
term. ‘The reference term of WSH is bhayera'bhayera-bhai 
and the senior is addressed by the term dada like an 
elder cousin brother and the jnnior is addressed by name 


or attaching babu with the name. 
34. ZWF & DHF vaivahihka > beyai in re 
mosai in addr. 


ZWM & DHM beyan 


thakrun- 
BWE,SHF talui or tüui, saod bap (Muslim term). 
BWM,SHM maui, saod ma (Muslim term), 

35, The terms are rendered more honourable by 
suffxing the terms mosai <mahasaya, thakur OY babu to 
rims and ma Or thakrun < tha kurani to the female 
With Jetha, pise and meso, mosai is attached but 

js not in uses although khuro-mośāi is iu use, 
r non-related persons. baübümoíüi was cnce in 
lightened fam 


ily a ceutury ago for the father 
ference, but it is not a gen 


fladdr. also+ 


in ref/addr, also beyan- 


male te 
terms. 

kakamosat 
generally fo 
use in an en 
in respectful re 
father is given a 
term pitrdey or pita- 


eral term. The 
n honour in address in writing by the 
thakur (rather rarely). dadamosai wis in 
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common use for MF in reference and address but is grad- 
ually dwindling in use in favour of the common term dadu 
for FF and MF. mamümoiai is never in use. gurumosai 


or mastarmosai a non-kinship term is the reference term tor 
the teacher. ] 


bhasur-thakur is a reference term for HeB, but all other 
terms with thakur are generally non-kinship terms like 
dadathakur in xef/addr. to a non-related respectable male 
one of higher caste especially a Brahmin, babathakur 
is also used ref/addr. to a non related male one of a 
Superior rank but more often toa youngster of the age 


of the son in endearment than to an older person. 


babu derived from baba ‘father’ with the endearment 
suffix -u is independently used for F in addr/ref and also 
in address or ref to non-related persons of superior eco- 
nomic position by servants and beggars. The customers 
are also so addressed by businessmen especially shop- 
keepers even of high position. Previously the Europeans 
used to call the Indian clerks by this term and even. now 
the Head clerks are called bara bàbu-s. 


Iu general, respect 
is shown by attaching bābu to the name 


kakababu is used generally for non-related persons, 
friends or neighbours of the father but younger in age 
than the father. FyB is often called kūku with the endear- 
ment affix-u or kakamoni with the endearment element 
moni (mani) ‘a jewel’ compounded, or prefixed by the terms 
of order like mejo ‘second’, sejo ‘third? ete. according to 
the serial relation of father’s brothers. Tt is peculiar that 
if the father is the eldest brother his next brother is 
mejo-kaka and not baro-kaka. 

jethababu FeB is however not Testricted 
like kakababu, but more common are the tem 
moni, jethumoni with the endearment suffix. 
moni. 


to outsiders 
8 jethu, jetha- 
u and with 
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R mimibibu is also not restricted to outsiders but mamu 
is a more affectionate term. mamamoni however is absent, 
although to show more affectionateness to MSH & FSH 
the terms e$omoni and pisemóni are used. 

babu compounded with jamai ‘the son-in-law’ becomes 
the term for eSH. In some places of Bengal dadababu is 
the term. Now-a days the fashion is to use the word dada 


attached to the name. 
didj eB however taking 
becomes the term for FF, M 


the term for MF. To show affectionateness 
is attached to dida ( dadabhai; dabhai, bhaidada, bhaida and 
dadamoni J. 
36. iis generally used to the fenale relations of the 
line of the mother to give respect to the terms e.g. jethaima 
khurima, masima, pisima mamimia. 
king mī with it becomes the term 
-u it also stands 


the endearment suffix -u 
F, and with mosai becomes 
moni or bhai 


or jethima, kakima, 
didi eS however ta 
for MM. With the endearment suffix 
for MM as well as for FM anda variation of it is didi 
thakurant added to mara isa learned term for M used 
iu writing letters ( param pujaniya matathakurani $ricaran 
kamalesu ) but its derivative thakrun is seldom used with 
ma for M. It is used for respectable outsiders like the 
wife of the suru, (mathakrun) as also the shortened term 
o used by businessmen for respectable senior 
lady-customer » recently however masima the term for 
MS has been the commonly used term for all older ladies 
outside relation to show respect. Sauthan, gradually in 
disuse for büudi was the term for the wife of the friend 
or of the friend's brother. For younger ladies outside 
relation the term didi (eS )is commonly used (as dada 
ariation dadu are commonly used for all men 


and its V 
outside relation superior in age OF in position and bhai 


younger in a 
moni is t 


mathan is als 


ge or position y 
he endearment element attached to masi and 
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piši and seldom to mami. didimoni and baudimoni are also 
used to show affectionateness and are generally female 
speaket’s terms. didimoni & didibhai are generally used 
by women for HeBW and HeS. 

The diminutive enclitic -ti is used with bhai and bon 
to show affection to the younger brother and sister. 
Sona ‘gold’ is also further attached, e.g. b/raiti, bhaitisont, 
bonti, bontigona, but for did; only didisona. 

37. It can be concluded from the above that the 
respectful terms give the kins an honourable distance 
and therefore baba, dada, kaka (but not jetht, piie, meso ) 
with the honouring elements added are used for persons 
outside relation and these kinship terms as well as ma. 
mama, didi, mà$i, pi$i and also jethà take affection-denoting 
elements generally. 


TIT 
GENERAL SOCIOLINGUISTIC NOTE 


38. The cultural plurality of the people of this vast 
territory is reflected in the variety of the kinship terms 
in the NIA languages, The social changes in the differ- 
ent areas at different periods are tesponsible for certain 
kinship terms varying in different places. 


The Perso-Arabic loan words came especially to the 
Muslim population and Urdz speakers, e. g. MS-4halu in 
U, but muāsī in H. 

Some loan-words pervaded the NIA languages irres- 
pective of caste and creed. Thus kākā which might have 
been a Persian loan is generally used for FYB in certain 
areas, but somewhere it is used for eB as in jy. S. WPah. 
etc. In 4. however it is used for MF, as the maternal 
uncle’s house or ME's house İs called kakz/ar ghar, 


———— 
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The terminological variation in respect of grand 


father/elder brother/father and of grand mother/eldet ` 
sister/mother in the different languages as already dis- 
cussed reflect the social conditions and the psychology 


of people. 
The word jyestha in Skt. is preserved in the terms for 
ins in the formation 


HeB in P. H. G. N. etc, but it rema! 
of the term for FeB in B. 

ds derived from arya in Skt. 
arious languages present a very 
] background as pointed out in the 
imilarly interesting as we have 


seen the uses of the word thakura in different languages: 


39. The word bandhu in Skt. was a term for the rela- 
tive. But in Skt. even it underwent semantic change to 


denote the friend without any sense of relation. The 
lexicon differentiated this term from mitra, suhrt and sakha 
its synonyms but in the NIA languages bandhu 

without any shade of diflerence ; 


tally used for ‘the friend’ 
in some NIA languages, sakha and its deriva- 


te the friend. 
a also was a term for ralatives 
but in P. kudam derived from it 


The wor for the different 
kinship terms in the v 
interesting sociologica 
lexicological study. S 


is gene- 


however, 
tives are used to deno 
The word sutumb 
especilly the affinal ones 
denotes ZWFIDHF. 


in which etymologically denotes a relative, 


Sambandhi 
in B. denotes WeB while in H. O. and S, denotes ZWF/ 
DHF as already discussed. 

In M. the term mehwna is used for WB but it is phono- 
logically related with mehman ( U. p- ) mahmānu (S) memān 
(Gh denoting ‘the guest’. The M. word for the guest is 

nile in the other languages it is atithi. 


páhuna w 

40. The respectful 
as babi, babu, ma, 
d from close kin terms. 


and affectionate terms of address 
dada, didi, bhai/bhaiya bon/bahen etc. 


such 
are derive 
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IV 


SOCIOLINGUISTIC NOTE ON 
BENGALI TERMS 


41. The husband and the wife generally call each 
other by attention-drawing words such as hæ go] o go 
(hallo ) koi go (Where are you?) or Suncho (Do you 
hear ? ) or jano ? (you know). Mutual calling by the names 
amidst others is generally tabooed in conservative fami- 
lies especially for the wife who has to refer to her hus- 
hand by tomar baba (your father ) or tomar dada ( your 
brother ) etc. as the relation of the addressees may be 
with the husband and also by pronouns like uni, tini, 
o, fe etc. 


42. From the word 67%, however, an endearing 
term bapi is now-a-days in use for ‘father’ in address. But 
bapu another derived word has no kin-significance, it is 
used endearingly like Sanskrit vatsa. 


43. The words $atma, $atbhüi, $atbon indicate that 
polygamy is allowed, but no words like bipita, baipitreya 
or baipitra etc. being present, it is clear that polyandry is 
not existent in this society. The use of the term baba is 
more restricted, only the spiritual guru and persons of the 
rank of the son affectionately are called baja. ‘Ihe more 
extensive use of the term ma may owe to the social moral 
“matrvat paradaresu”, the use of baba to non-related persons 
like the master in some places may have been extended 
from the use of the term ma. 

44. The term jhi<duhita being used as the general 
term for the maid servant is peculiar in the society of 
Bengal, which shows that the servants were treated like 
the children of the family ; but male servants are not 
called chele or the like, senior male setvants and maid 
servants however are termed dada and didi by the children 
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of the family, Aged ladies are found sometimes to call 
outsiders by the terms chele and meye endearingly. 

45. The impact of the joint family system which is 
gradually dwindling can however be noticed from the 
use of the kinship terms by which the cousins are referred 
to and addressed. This has been extended to the society 
the members of the village who 
d to and addressed by close 
hich are dod?, didi, 


kalima, 


at large in as much as 
are acquainted are referre 


kinship terms more common of w 
masima, mesomosai, kaku or kakaübabu, jethamosai, 
jethàigmà, mamababu, dadu, This however does not repre- 
sent the classificatory system: 

ns is found in a few 


46. The reciprocity of appellatio 
cases. "The son or the brother's son is called baba, the 
daughter is called ma (The term meye itself is derived 
from mairka a small mother )and the brother's son is 
sometimes called jethu or kaku also. Dadu the term for 


FF or MF has the reciprocated use for ZZ or DZ also 
and similary didi or didu for ZD or DD. Mother's or 
aunt's brother or sister calls the male Ego senior in age 
by the term mimi and the female Ego senior iu age by 
the term asi. Sister's husband's nephews aud nieces 
also senior in age are called mama and nasi (the extension 
of the use of the kinship terms of the wife for her hus- 
band's relation to her brothers and sisters (vide 44) 
is also peculiar). 
47. The altern 
alike. FF/MF calling 
put FEE/MEF is not to ca 


rm but wil use the terim 
f the al ternate-ran 


"a consideratiou. 
ine may marry 
t one of the rank of the father 


e daughter. 


ate ranking makes the kinship term 
ZZ|DZ by dada or Wadu is alright 
u ZZZ|DFE/DDZ by that 
pübü and so on. 'The 
ked persons is called 

Thus one belenging 
one rankiug his 


te 
marriageability o 


the system of paryd) 
to the grandfather's 1 
rand daughter, but no 
may marty one ranking th 
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48. The special joke relations are between éa/aj and 
nandai, and bhagnipatiand $ali. But these terms do not 
suggest their marriageability. The main criterion is 
exogamy of the nature of asagotra, i. e. of different gotra 
relation. A peculiar kinship is formed by the exchange 
system of marriage sometimes arranged, viz one male 
given in marriage to a female whose brother has married 
the sister of his sister's husband, in other words the 
brother and the sister of one family are married to the 
sister and the brother respectivly of another family, 
thereby MBW is FS. The sorrorate or cross-cousin 
marriage is not systemised as such and the kinship terms 
do not represent it. Bt levirate is not much in use. The 
kinship terms apparently suggesting it are generally 
baffling, e. g. a boy calls FBW by baromi M ‘by ma 
FyBW by chotomà etc. 


49. The affinal likeness of the calling term of father 
in-law with father, mother-in-law with mother, brother- 
in-law with brother, etc especially of the woman isa 
notable socio-linguistic point, 

The distinguishing terms are used by women in res- 
pect of SZ or SD only. Husband’s SZ or SD has the 
same term as used by the husband. 

50. Brother-sisters and cousins are not distinguished 
in calling terms, although iu reference terms the rela- 
tion is explained. 

Distinguishing terms for junior and senior and senior 
brother/sister (in relation to Ego), paternal uncle/aunt 


(in relation to father/mother) are used but not for junior | 


and senior MS, FS, MH etc. This indicates the closét 
family ties in respect of kins on the side of the father i. e 
the patrilocal system. 

Another point to note is that unlike Eaglish, Bengali 
has no single terms for ‘husband and wife (spouse), 


father and mother’ (parent), 
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«male and female cousins 


(cousin), etc. 


Basu, D. N. 4 Socio-liuguistic 
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